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Dr. Johnson on History 
By Goprrey Davies 


R. JOHNSON lived in a period when the three British historians 
Hume, Robertson, and Gibbon had exalted their native land 
above all continental rivalry. The age of Gibbon is as significant in 
history as the age of Johnson in literature. The two humane dis- 
ciplines were then closely allied: literary figures read and some of 
them wrote history, and historians produced literary treasures. The 
views of the foremost literary critic of his time on history ought to 
be interesting in themselves and important as a reflection of con- 
temporary ideas about history and the way it should be written. 
Hitherto Johnsonians* have refrained from describing and criti- 
cizing the historical opinions of their hero. They may have been 
deterred by certain obvious difficulties. Except for a short essay in 
the Rambler, Dr. Johnson never expounded his theories on the art 
of historical narration, and they have to be constructed out of many 
casual references. To generalize from scattered remarks thrown out 
in conversation and from sentences in writings about other subjects 
is dangerous. Here, the main effort has been to assemble a fair 
sample of Dr. Johnson’s comments on history and on historians, and 
the few explanations suggested for his attitude should be regarded 
as no more than tentative. 


11 gladly acknowledge my great indebtedness to three—James L. Clifford and 
William Haller of Columbia University and George Sherburn of Harvard Univer- 
sity—for criticisms and suggestions. 
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An example of the dangers of a hasty review of Dr. Johnson’s his- 
torical notions is supplied by the great Whig historian, Macaulay. 
He remarks that Dr. Johnson spoke of foreign travel and of history 


with the fierce and boisterous contempt of ignorance . . . History was, 
in his opinion, to use the fine expression of Lord Plunkett, an old alma- 
nack: historians could, as he conceived, claim no higher dignity than 
that of almanack-makers; and his favourite historians were those who, 
like Lord Hailes, aspired to no higher dignity. He always spoke with 
contempt of Robertson. Hume he would not even read. He affronted 
one of his friends for talking to him about Cataline’s conspiracy, and de- 
clared that he never desired to hear of the Punic war again as long as 
he lived.? 


If Dr. Johnson were on trial for contempt of history, the above 
would be the effective peroration of a prosecuting attorney. How- 
ever partisan, we cannot dismiss the charges summarily, because they 
are specific. If the examples Macaulay supplies of Dr. Johnson’s 
strictures on history are fairly chosen and accurately cited, the most 
favorable verdict a jury could pronounce would be “not proven.” 

The last two items in the indictment can be disposed of quickly. 
Mrs. Thrale is the authority for both. She states that no conversa- 
tion pleased Dr. Johnson less, 


I think, than when the subject was historical fact or general polity. 
“What shall we learn from that stuff (said he)? let us not fancy like 
Swift that we are exalting a woman’s character by telling how she 


Could name the ancient heroes round, 
Explain for what they were renown’d, &c.” 


I must not however lead my readers to suppose that he meant such 
talk for men’s company as a proof of pre-eminence. “He never (as he 
expressed it) desired to hear of the Punic war while he lived: such con- 
versation was lost time (said he), and carried one away from common 
life, leaving no ideas behind which could serve living wight as warning 
or direction. 


How I should act is not the case, 
But how would Brutus in my case? 


2Review of Croker’s edition of Boswell’s Life of Johnson in Lord Macaulay’s 
Essays (London, 1906), pp. 182-83. For the phrase “an old almanack,” see Boswell’s 
Life of Johnson, ed. George Birkbeck Hill, rev. L. F. Powell (Oxford, 1934), II, 
366. Hereafter cited as Boswell. 
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And now (cries Dr. Johnson, laughing with obstreperous violence), if 
these two foolish lines can be equalled in folly, except by the two suc- 
ceeding ones—shew them me.” 

In a note the late George Birkbeck Hill observed that Dr. John- 
son “was no doubt sick of the constant reference made by writers 
and public speakers to Rome. It was the cant of the age.’? Certainly 
this is true, but it does not supply a cumplete explanation. The plain 
fact seems to be that the doctor was not interested in classical history 
because, like the Punic War, it left no ideas behind to serve as “warn- 
ing or direction.” His attitude was at least consistent. He wrote to 
Mrs. Thrale in July, 1775: “Therefore wherever you are and what- 
ever you see talk not of the Punic War.”* He also informed the same 
lady that Charles James Fox “talked to me at club one day concern- 
ing Cataline’s conspiracy—so I withdrew my attention, and thought 
about Tom Thumb.”® 

As to Hume, Dr. Johnson acknowledged in 1773 that he had 
never read his works. Yet he did not hesitate to state that “Hume 
would never have written History, had not Voltaire written it be- 
fore him. He is an echo of Voltaire.”* The censure is unjust, for no 
evidence proves that the Scot was indebted to the Frenchman. 
During the next two years Dr. Johnson apparently did read Hume’s 
History. “Robertson he said used pretty words, but he liked Hume 
better, & neither of them wd. he allow to be more to Clarendon than 
a rat to a cat.”” One reason for the prejudice against Hume is fur- 
nished by a passage from Boswell’s Tour. “I observed that Mr. 
Hume, some of whose writings were very unfavourable to religion, 
was, however, a Tory.—Johnson. ‘Sir, Hume is a Tory by chance, 
as being a Scotchman; but not upon a principle of duty; for he has 
no principle. If he is any thing, he is a Hobbist.’”* Conceivably, Dr. 


3See note in Boswell, III, 206. Compare the passage quoted from the review of 
Memoirs of the Court of Augustus in Boswell, I, 311-12. 

*Anecdotes of the late Samuel Johnson, by Hester Lynch Piozzi, ed. G. B. Hill 
in Jobnsonian Miscellanies (Oxford, 1897), I, 201-2. It is worth noting that the cor- 
responding passage in Thraliana, ed. Katherine C. Balderston (Oxford, 1942), I, 
171-72, stops short at “proof of pre-eminence.”; the rest is an addition of later date. 

5] bid., I, 202-3. ®Boswell, Il, 53. 

TApril 5, 1775. Dr. Campbell’s Diary of a Visit to England in 1775, ed. James L. 
Clifford (Cambridge, 1947), p. 74. 
8Tour to the Hebrides, ed. R. W. Chapman (Oxford, 1924), p. 342. 
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Johnson’s logic was that an unprincipled Scot would naturally imi- 
tate an iniquitous Frenchman;’ and, therefore, had done so. 

Macaulay’s allegation of Johnson’s contempt of Robertson was 
based on the preference shown for Goldsmith as a historian. For this 
preference Dr. Johnson assigned two reasons—that Robertson was 
too verbose and too imaginative. “You must look upon Robertson’s 
work as romance, and try it by that standard. History it is not.” Dr. 
Johnson cited nothing to substantiate so startling a condemnation. 
Robertson, indeed, was most careful to give his authorities, and in- 
serted in his History of Scotland a valuable appendix of documents 
to support his conclusions on controversial issues. Perhaps Dr. 
Johnson was thinking of the History of the Reign of the Emperor 
Charles V with a view of the Progress of Society from the subver- 
sion of the Roman Empire to the beginning of the sixteenth century 
(1769). The generalizations in the “view” demanded imagination of 
the highest order and won European fame for their author. If Dr. 
Johnson regarded this as romance, his judgment differed from that 
of his contemporaries. A more reasonable estimate would be that a 
Scottish Presbyterian’s religious preconceptions prevented his giv- 
ing a fair account of the medieval Catholic church, so that he ex- 
aggerated clerical ignorance and superstition. 

Boswell, when reporting the conversation, thought that Johnson, 
“who owned that he often ‘talked for victory’, was urging plausible 
objections” to Robertson’s histories rather than expressing his real 
opinion. Some confirmation is afforded, at least as regards Robert- 
son’s verbosity, by Johnson’s comment on Baretti’s observation that 
Robertson had formed his style upon the celebrated Dr. Johnson: 
“If Robertson’s style be faulty, he owes it to me; that is, having too 
many words, and those too big ones.”*° 

To pass to the next item in Macaulay’s indictment—that Johnson 
was partial to a mere almanack-maker. The slur on Lord Hailes ex- 


®] had in mind the dialogue between Dr. Johnson and Boswell in which the for- 
mer confessed he found it difficult to “settle the proportion of iniquity” between 
Rousseau and Voltaire. On another occasion he was in a milder mood, and said Vol- 
taire was a good narrator, whose “principal merit consisted in a happy selection and 
arrangement of circumstances.” Boswell, II, 12, 125. 


10Boswell, II, 236-38; Il, 173. 
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poses Macaulay rather than Johnson to censure. The Annals of 
Scotland is a work of great merit, and its exact references and ex- 
treme accuracy make it still a valuable guide to the history of Scot- 
land from the eleventh to the fourteenth century. Macaulay did 
not realize what an indefatigable pioneer Hailes was. To digest in 
chronological order the sources for what was in the 1770's a very 
dark period was an essential preliminary to any serious narrative. 
Sound historical criticism and rigid impartiality added greatly to 
the value of the Annals. Johnson was not paying idle compliments 
when he said that he had never before read Scotch history “with 
certainty,” and that “the exactness of his [Hailes’] dates raises my 
wonder.” He was not equally correct in saying that the Annals was 
“a new mode of history, which tells all that is wanted, and, I sup- 
pose, all that is known,” except on the supposition that to one un- 
acquainted with early Scottish history a purely factual chronicle 
would suffice. Sir Walter Scott sums up the matter with his usual 
common sense: “We are still but very indifferently provided with 
Scotch histories of a general description. Lord Hailes’ Annals are 
the foundation-stone, and an excellent book, though dryly written.” 
Dr. Johnson would have apparently remained content with an ex- 
cellent foundation, but others would like a superstructure.” 

Having examined Macaulay’s rather superficial charges against 
Dr. Johnson, a wider survey is now in order. Johnson early formed 
his opinion on the writing of history and remained fairly constant 
to it. In a number of the Rambler, written in 1751, he conceded that 
England, which had excelled in most kinds of literature, had been 
“remarkably barren of historical genius,” so that some have doubted 
“whether an Englishman can stop at that mediocrity of style, or 
confine his mind to that even tenour of imagination which narrative 
requires.” Seemingly history was scarcely worthy of a man of gen- 
ius, for “no writer has a more easy task than the historian . . . [who] 
has no other labour than of gathering what tradition pours down 
before him, or records treasure for his use.” 


11Boswell, II, 383; III, 58, 404. J. G. Lockhart, Memoirs of Sir Walter Scott (Edin- 
burgh, 1837), V, 273 (letter to Lord Montagu, ¢. 1823). 

12The Rambler, No. 122 (May 18, 1751). Repr. in Works of Samuel Johnson 
(New York, 1903), Ill, 66. Hereafter cited as Works. 
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The publication of the successive installments of Hume’s History 
of England and of Robertson’s History of Scotland, which re- 
deemed Scotland at least from the reproach of raising no altars to 
the muse of history, made no difference to Johnson. In a conversa- 
tion in 1763 he said that a historian did not need great abilities, for 
they would only be quiescent. “He has facts ready to his hand; so 
there is no exercise of invention. Imagination is not required in any 
high degree; only about as much as is used in the lower kinds of 
poetry. Some penetration, accuracy, and colouring will fit a man 
for the task, if he can give the application which is necessary.”" 
Even when history is written it has little utility. Few have occasion 
to grow wiser by “the downfall of statesmen or the defeat of gen- 
erals.” Such events are read by most people “with the same indiffer- 
ence as the adventures of fabled heroes, or the revolutions of a 
fairy region. Between falsehood and useless truth there is little 
difference.”* 

Insofar as historians were content to write only about politics, 
there was much truth in this estimate. But the doctor was forgetting 
that from at least the time of Clarendon a new school of British his- 
torians had arisen, very different from the old chroniclers. He was 
clearly not abreast of his time. Take the facile generalization that the 
historian “has facts ready to his hand.” It was not an offhand re- 
mark made when talking for victory but expressed a genuine con- 
viction. A friend -gave Boswell the information, inserted under the 
year 1783, that the doctor once conceived the ‘design of a biography 
of Oliver Cromwell in order to trace his rise from obscurity to 
supreme power, but abandoned it because “all that can be told of 
him is already in print; and that it is impracticable to procure any 
authentick information in addition to what the world is already 
possessed of.”** Malone commented that Mark Noble** was soon 
to prove this notion erroneous. As a matter of fact, many of Crom- 
well’s letters were not in print—and those that were needed col- 
lecting—and much published material, such as the Thomason Tracts, 

18Boswell, I, 424-25. 

14T he Idler, No. 84, November 24, 1759. Repr. in Works, VI, 29. 


15Boswell, IV, 235. 
18In his Memoirs of the Protectoral House of Cromwell, 1784. 
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had not even been scanned by his biographers or by the historians 
of the period. Relatively little of the data used by Carlyle would 
have been inaccessible to Dr. Johnson. Indeed, the recent publica- 
tion of the state papers of John Thurloe, invaluable for the Pro- 
tectorate, would have alone justified a new life of the Protector. 
Inasmuch as Dr. Johnson knew the editor, John Birch, and seems 
to have been content to censure his style’ while ignoring his great 
contributions to historical knowledge, he may be considered as 
ignorant either of their existence or, more probably, of their per- 
manent importance. 

As to the uselessness of history, Dr. Johnson is here swimming 
against a strong tide of opinion. A long list of contemporaries or 
near contemporaries—many of them of liberal views—could be com- 
piled to show that statesmen were still advising their children and 
friends to study history for its lessons. Historical parallels were cited 
in Parliament, and they were not all drawn from Greece or Rome. 
Chatham, in his famous speech of January 9, 1770, on the troubles 
in the American colonies, quoted from Robertson’s Charles V 
to warn the peers that if they neglected their duties as hereditary 
counsellors of the King they would suffer the same fate as the 
Spanish grandees who lost their own influence after helping the 
crown destroy the Cortes.’* As for generals, both Napoleon and 
Wellington read many lives of their predecessors in the art of war 
as well as treatises on it.’* One example of the value of history to a 
general should have appealed to Dr. Johnson had he lived two cen- 
turies later. Before starting in 1918 the operations which delivered 
the Holy Land from the Turks, Allenby carefully studied Na- 
poleon’s campaign in Egypt, the Crusades, the wars of the kings 
of Israel and Judah, even the victories Alexander the Great won b 
the skillful use of horsemen.”® The knowledge gained of the routes 


17“A dull writer” whose pen was like a torpedo which benumbed all his faculties. 
Boswell (I, 159) does not vouch for the accuracy of the anecdote and it may pos- 
sibly be apocryphal. 

18Basil Williams, Life of Chatham (London, 1913), Il, 259. Chatham was a great 
reader of history, ibid., I, 213-15. 

19Philip Guedalla, Wellington (New York, 1931), chap. VII. 

20Sir Archibald Wavell, Allenby (New York, 1941), pp. 194, 222-23, 245, 275, 289, 
295. 
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taken by former conquerors of Palestine, the difficulties they en- 
countered, the seasons when malaria disabled the Crusaders, and 
the ophthalmia which blinded Napoleon’s veterans—this was not 
“useless truth.” 

Late in life Dr. Johnson estimated the value of history more gen- 
erously, Writing of Milton’s ideas on education, he stated that for 
action or conversation, utility or pleasure, the first requisite was 
a knowledge of right and wrong, and “the next is an acquaint- 
ance with the history of mankind, and with those examples which 
may be said to embody truth, and prove by events the reasonable- 
ness of opinions. . . . Those authors, therefore, are to be read at 
schools that supply most axioms of prudence, most principles of 
moral truth, and most materials for conversation; and these purposes 
are best served by poets, orators, and historians.”** 

Among the historians suitable for a student Dr. Johnson would 
probably not have included Tacitus, because he averred that the 
Roman made notes for a historical work rather than wrote one.” 
This judgment is in direct conflict with Gibbon’s view that “the 
Germans were surveyed by the discerning eye, and delineated by 
the masterly pencil, of Tacitus, the first of historians who applied 
the science of philosophy to the study of facts.”** Had this statement 
been called to the doctor’s attention, he might have repeated the 
words he used on an actual occasion: “We must consider how very 
little history there is; I mean real authentick history. That certain 
kings reigned, and certain battles were fought, we can depend upon 
as true; but all the colouring, all the philosophy, of history is con- 
jecture.”** 

Our wonder at the failure to appreciate Tacitus is the greater be- 
cause the Latin historian, a great biographer and an unsurpassed 
painter of characters in miniature, belonged to the class the doctor 
thought alone trustworthy in delineation of characters—those who 


21Jobnson’s Lives of the Poets, Milton, ed. C. H. Firth (Orford, 1921), p. 12. 

22Boswell, II, 189. 

28T he Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, ed. J. B. Bury (London, 1900), 
I, 213. 

24Boswell, II, 365. 
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knew the persons they were describing, like Sallust and Clarendon.* 
Time after time this rule is reiterated, perhaps most forcibly when 
discussing Goldsmith’s life of Parnell: “Nobody can write the 
life of a man, but those who have eat and drunk and lived in social 
intercourse with him.’** Boswell, J. G. Lockhart, and G. O. Trevel- 
yan were to support this view. Its general application, however, 
depends, at least in part, upon what the reader wishes to know about 
the subject of a biography. Boswell, who achieved to perfection 
what his mentor required in a biography, relates that when Lord 
Monboddo remarked that the “history of manners is the most valu- 
able. I never set a high value on any other history”—Dr. Johnson 
replied, “Nor I; and therefore I esteem biography, as giving us 
what comes near to ourselves, what we can turn to use.” When 
Boswell interposed to say, with perfect truth, that manners are 
found in general history, the doctor answered that all the facts must 
be collected and yet make only a small contribution. Monboddo 
concluded that the little thus sifted made history valuable. “They 
agree like two brothers,” exclaimed Boswell.”” 

Yet Boswell might have pointed out that however much a biog- 
raphy contributes to a history of manners, it is not a complete or 
infallible guide. Granted that much of the perennial charm of the 
Life is derived from the vivid touches that reproduce the doctor 
in all his eccentricities, the social historian would not necessarily 
assume that all Englishmen were voracious and untidy meat-eaters 
or that they turned candles upside down to get a clearer light and 
spoilt their host’s carpets. Unlike the biographer, the historian has 
to describe the life of a society and, having amassed his facts, to 
choose those which are true of the many, not of the individual only. 

Dr. Johnson’s theories about the art of biography made him 
exaggerate the difference in the sources used by a biographer and 
by a historian. For instance, in his life of Addison occurs the re- 


*5Boswell, II, 79. Perhaps Johnson was biased against Tacitus by his flattering 
account of the liberty-loving Germans and by his sauciness in censuring princes 
(to borrow a phrase James I used of Raleigh). 

26] Did., II, 166. 

"Tour to the Hebrides, p. 209. 

*8L ives of the English Poets (World’s Classics, 1933), I, 438. 
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mark that “History may be formed from permanent monuments 
and records; but Lives can only be written from personal knowl- 
edge.” The first part of the sentence is, of course, literally true, but 
an example like Clarendon’s History may prove that personal 
knowledge helps the historian. The second part derives from John- 
son’s wish to include in a biography “the delicate features of the 
mind, the nice discriminations of character, and the minute peculi- 
arities of conduct.” But, is personal knowledge the sole means of 
finding out delicacies, niceties, and peculiarities of conduct? Surely 
a combination of literary remains with information gleaned by 
daily intercourse is the ideal. Who will say whether the lives of 
Scott and Macaulay owe more to the literary remains they left be- 
hind them or to the personal knowledge their son-in-law and 
nephew respectively possessed? 

Remarks, both written and oral, on individual historians also sup- 
ply clues to Dr. Johnson’s general attitude toward history. In his 
essay on English historians,” he selected three for criticism. Raleigh 
was praised for his laborious research and elegant style, but pro- 
nounced to have “produced an historical dissertation, but seldom 
risen to the majesty of history.” Clarendon’s diction was too copious 
and his narrative too interrupted by “particularities.” Ample com- 
pensation is provided, however, “by his knowledge of nature and of 
policy; the wisdom of his maxims, the justness of his reasonings, and 
the variety, distinctness, and strength of his characters.” But the 
award of merit was given to Knolles, whose history of the Turks 
“has displayed all the excellencies that narration can admit.” Purity 
of style, compactness, harmony of arrangement, and a sufficient but 
not minute background earn this high praise. 

These summary verdicts suggest many of the ingredients neces- 
sary for historiography considered as an art. Naturally, indeed in- 
evitably, a writer in 1751 did not anticipate the scientific methodol- 
ogy of a century later—and a short essay in the Rambler could not 
include any elaborate analysis of a single work, much less three. 
Yet there are some points that Dr. Johnson might have raised, how- 
ever briefly. He gives no hint of the place Raleigh, Clarendon, and 


29The Rambler, No. 122 (May 18, 1751). Repr. in Works, IIl, 63-68. 





Ce 
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Knolles occupy in the development of English historiography, of 
their influence upon other writers, or of their purpose in writing. 
He ignores Raleigh’s precept that ““we may gather out of History 
a policy no less wise than eternal; by the comparison and application 
of other mens fore-passed miseries, with our own like errours and 
ill deservings.” Though Raleigh was here repeating no more than 
the typical Elizabethan view (derived from the classical historians), 
his authority and popularity powerfully helped to perpetuate the 
belief that it was “the end and scope of al Historie to teach by 
examples of things past such wisdom as may guide our desires and 
actions.”*° Another point that Raleigh stressed should have appealed 
to Dr. Johnson—that history contained many examples of the work- 
ing of divine providence. Since the skeptical Edward Gibbon con- 
fessed that “the natural order of events will sometimes afford the 
strong appearances of moral retribution,”” Raleigh’s views would 
seem to have been still potent in the age of Johnson. 

It is doubtful whether Dr. Johnson can be blamed for not dis- 
cerning that Clarendon’s History of the Rebellion was a composite 
work, comprising a history of the Civil War down to 1644, com- 
posed as a private manual for statesmen to reveal the errors that 
had lost the kingdom and the true policy that would regain it, and 
parts of an autobiography written to vindicate himself. Consequent- 
ly, its value as an authority varies greatly—and this vital fact is not 
noticed in the Rambler. One criticism of the History was as obvious 
in 1751 as in 1948—that Clarendon failed to explain the Puritan Rev- 
olution because he failed to explain Puritanism. He ignored the mor- 
al strength of the movement and attributed the Great Rebellion to 
individual ambitions. But Johnson was right in praising Clarendon’s 
character sketches. Indeed, he might have gone further and de- 
scribed the History of the Rebellion as “the greatest portrait-gallery 
in the English language.”** Furthermore, he might have cited Clar- 
endon to prove what he thought so essential in a biography—the 


80C. H. Firth, “Sir Walter Raleigh’s History of the World,” reprinted in Essays 
Historical and Literary (Oxford, 1938), pp. 42, 43- 


81Decline and Fall, V1, 479. 


82D), Nichol Smith, Characters from the Histories & Memoirs of the Seventeenth 
Century (Oxford, 1920), p. xviii. 
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need for personal knowledge, for Clarendon’s celebrated characters 
are of his friends, while he dismissed an enemy like Cromwell as a 
“brave bad man.” 

The Generall Historie of the Turkes, by Richard Knolles, went 
through six editions between 1603 and the end of the seventeenth 
century, including one with a continuation by Sir Paul Rycaut. As 
a literary work it deserved much of, though not all, Dr. Johnson’s 
eulogy, but it rather popularized existing knowledge than con- 
tributed to it. 

In conversation Johnson discussed historians from time to time. 
After remarking that only recently had they sought to attain accu- 
racy by consulting records, he cited Bacon’s Henry VII as an in- 
stance of failure to use state papers. Bacon, he said, seemed to have 
“taken what he found in other histories and blended it with what 
he learnt by tradition.”** Did he forget that the Reign of Henry VII 
was written in the four or five months after Bacon was released from 
the Tower and that during most of the time he was exiled from 
London, so that state papers were inaccessible? Actually, the former 
lord chancellor’s knowledge of statutes and the generous assistance 
of Sir Robert Cotton to some extent atoned for inability to con- 
sult records. The question of most interest is, however, what use 
Bacon did make of the materials he had, and on this point Dr. John- 
son expressed no opinion. In fact, Bacon set a pattern for all future 
biographers and historians of the life and times of Henry VII. 

There are three interesting references to Burnet’s History of His 
Own Times. The first time the book is praised as very entertaining, 
though the style was “mere chit-chat.” The author did not lie in- 
tentionally but was so prejudiced that he did not trouble to find 
out the truth. He was like a man who went by a certain watch 
without inquiring whether it was right or wrong. On the second 
occasion the praise is more emphatic. “The first part of it is one 
of the most entertaining books in the English language; it is quite 
dramatic: while he went about every where, saw every where, and 
heard every where. By the first part, I mean so far as it appears that 
Burnet himself was actually engaged in what he has told; and this 


88T our to the Hebrides, p. 306. 
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may be easily distinguished.” The estimate is just and could 
hardly be improved in as small a compass. The third reference to 
Burnet is to his explanation why Milton was not punished at the 
Restoration, namely that he was forgotten. Dr. Johnson’s com- 
ment is: “This is another instance which may confirm Dalrymple’s 
observation, who says, ‘that whenever Burnet’s narrations are ex- 
amined, he appears to be mistaken,’” for Milton was not for- 
gotten.*° 

Sir John Dalrymple, whose Memoirs of Great Britain and Ireland 
contained most valuable collections of documents from English and 
French archives, was commended as “an honest fellow; for he tells 
equally what makes against both sides,” even if he wrote like a 
schoolboy. His revelations that some of the opposition leaders had 
accepted bribes from the French ambassador called forth from 
Johnson the denunciation that everybody with just notions of gov- 
ernment had already known Lord Russell and Algernon Sidney to 
be rascals, but it was as well that all mankind should now see them 
to be rascals.** Russell and Sidney had been convicted of treason and 
executed, though the evidence against the latter has been deemed 
too slight, so they were in Tory eyes “rascals”—to Whigs they were 
martyrs. Even so, it would have been fairer to discriminate be- 
tween the two, for Dalrymple’s Memoirs proved that Sidney, but 
not Russell, accepted French gold. 

Toward the end of his life*’ Dr. Johnson recommended a list of 
books to the Reverend Mr. Astle. Of the thirty titles rather more 
than a third are histories—a fact which has been cited to disprove the 
opening sentence of Macaulay’s indictment already quoted. While 
the inclusion of so many historical works indicates that he did not de- 
spise history, the composition of the list may prove either prejudice 
or ignorance. Four of the greatest historians of the eighteenth cen- 


84Boswell, II, 213; and Tour to the Hebrides, p. 351. 


85Johbnson’s Lives of the Poets, Milton, ed. Firth, p. 33. See the quotation, p. 110, 
from Burnet who merely said “that it was thought a strange omission if he [Mil- 
ton] was forgotten.” 


36Boswell, II, 210. 


87The list is entered under the year 1784 by Boswell, but as one of the particulars 
he collected at various times. 
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tury—Voltaire, Hume, Robertson, and Gibbon—are conspicuous by 
their absence, perhaps because they were thought unsuitable for a 
clergyman’s perusal. For the same reason, the classical historians are 
entirely unrepresented.** No medieval chronicle or Renaissance 
history finds a place. Perhaps a historian of the time, if asked to 
compile a similar list, would have included the following mentioned 
by Dr. Johnson—Carte’s History of England,°** Clarendon, Burnet’s 
Life of Hale, the Universal History,*° and Sprat’s History of the 
Royal Society—and, possibly, Vertot’s Revolutions of Portugal. On 
the whole, the list should be regarded as an offhand suggestion 
rather than a carefully considered program for study. If the argu- 
ment be advanced that the existence of the holograph list proves that 
Johnson was carefully setting down the books he thought most 
deserving of study, the reply would seem to be “so much the worse 
for his reputation.” 

Two other points are too characteristic to be omitted—they are 
closely related. One is the distinction made between inexcusable 
lies and consecrated lies. The example given is that at the news of 
the defeat at Fontenoy “every heart beat, and every eye was in tears. 
Now we know that no man eat his dinner the worse, but there 
should have been all this concern; and to say there was, (smiling) 
may be reckoned a consecrated lie.”** We are left without guid- 
ance about inexcusable lies. 

The second point is little more than a generalization of the view 
he expressed about Fontenoy—that the daily lives of people at 
large are little affected by national events—and is embodied in the 
lines he added to Goldsmith’s poem, The Traveller: 


How small all that human hearts endure, 
That part which kings or laws can cause or cure. 


He had the same theme often in mind: “Dr. Johnson was a wise 
man, and he said History was a foolish study; for it tells said he of 


88The reason may be his dislike of the cant “transmitted from age to age, in 
praise of the ancient Romans” (see note 3), and he may have felt with Hobbes that 
the classics were liable to implant popular ideals of government. 

39See Tour to the Hebrides (p. 359) for a criticism of Carte’s Life of Ormond. 

40Which Gibbon found worth studying. 


41Boswell, I, 355 and note 1. 
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Consternation filling the towns and people, when in truth no one 
was consternated, but men minded their shops and counted their 
money, and women looked to their crockery ware & minded their 
mops, whether under one form of government or another.”” I 
think that Dr. Johnson here and elsewhere unduly minimized the 
effect on the populace of governmental policies. A war caused 
heavier taxation which directly or indirectly affected many, and 
might cause a rise in prices which affected all. The attempt to en- 
force Puritan austerities during the Commonwealth and Protectorate 
interfered with the daily habits of Englishmen and was largely 
responsible for the reaction which led to the Restoration in 1660. 
Had James II succeeded in restoring Roman Catholicism, all his 
subjects would have been conscious of the change in the national 
religion. As to laws, some of them did play no small part in the lives 
of Englishmen. Take the Act of Settlement of 1662 as an example. 
By it justices of the peace were empowered to remove poor people 
within forty days of their arrival in a new parish to the parish where 
they were last legally settled “either as a native, householder, so- 
journer, apprentice or servant.” Adam Smith’s comment is: “There 
is scarce a poor man in England of forty years of age, I will ven- 
ture to say, who has not in some part of his life felt himself most 
cruelly oppressed by the ill-contrived law of settlements.”** 
Hitherto samples of Dr. Johnson’s scattered comments on the 
writing of history have been collected in the hope of illustrating 
his general attitude, but there is a short cut to it. The clue is fur- 
nished by Boswell who incidentally remarks that his hero in the 
life of Waller gave such a distinct and animated narrative of public 
affairs that he satisfied his readers “how nobly he might have exe- 
cuted a Tory History of his country.” As a matter of fact it 


42Mrs, Piozzi to Miss Williams, Aug. 25, 1819. J. L. Clifford, Hester Lynch 
Piozzi (Mrs. Thrale) (Oxford, 1941), p. 449. 


43W ealth of Nations, ed. Edwin Cannon (London, 1904), I, 142. I wish Dr. John- 
son had expatiated on this theme because I am conscious that I may have missed the 
point. I have a feeling that he would not be particularly interested in whether a 
soldier on active service ate more or less than at home, but in discovering what 
effect his experiences had upon his moral attitude towards his fellow men. 
44Boswell, IV, 39. 
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would be possible to outline such a history from Dr. Johnson’s 
writings and conversations. Not to go back any farther than Eliza- 
beth’s reign, we gather that he thought Good Queen Bess, although 
learned, had been unduly exalted and Mary, Queen of Scots, un- 
fairly judged.** He would have defended the house of Stuart so 
vigorously as to make Hume’s subtle apologia seem pale and life- 
less. The opposition to Charles I would appear as complaining of 
imaginary grievances, and as inspired by envy, jealousy, and per- 
versity;** the Scottish covenanters as “selling” their King;*’ and the 
purged Long Parliament as destroying the Church and murdering 
Charles I. Perhaps we may infer from the life of Milton the treat- 
ment the parliamentarians and republicans would have suffered, and 
may suppose that the malodorous terms used to bespatter the poet 
would have defamed all Roundheads. They too might have been 
charged with “malignity to the church,” “Puritanical savageness of 
manners,” sycophancy to Cromwell and betrayal of liberty, sale of 
services and flatteries to a tyrant, and so forth.‘* Milton the man 
is handled so roughly that we suspect that Dr. Johnson knew of 
Milton’s growing popularity among the more extreme Whigs after 
the Revolution of 1688, and was denouncing him as their forerun- 
ner.“ If he considered Whiggism a diluted form of Milton’s repub- 
licanism, his prejudices are easy to understand. Probably Claren- 
don’s estimate of Cromwell would have been accepted, with the 
addition that Cromwell civilized the Scots." “Extraordinary par- 
tiality” would convert Charles II into the best king of England from 
1660 to 1760, except James II, whose conscience unhappily obliged 
him to try to make his subjects Roman Catholics, so he lost his 
throne." The Whigs would have seemed worthy scions of their 


48] bid., I, 354, with reference to the Gentleman’s Magazine for the review of 
Tytler’s defense of Mary. However, Elizabeth is warmly acclaimed in “London” 
(Il. 23-30), where her triumph over the Spaniards is contrasted with Walpole’s 
alleged indifference to Spanish insults. 

467 ives, sub, Waller; and Boswell, II, 118. 47] bid., IV, 168-69. 

48Jobnson’s Lives of the Poets, Milton, ed. Firth, pp. 7, 14, 23. 

4°Ceorge F. Sensabaugh, “Milton in the Revolution Settlement,” Huntington 
Library Quarterly, IX (February, 1946), 175-208. 
50See above, p. 12; and Tour to the Hebrides, p. 23. 
51Boswell, II, 341-42. 
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progenitor, the Devil. William III, a Whig hero, was one of the 
“most worthless scoundrels” that ever existed, being arbitrary, bru- 
tal, gloomy, insolent, and rapacious, a boor and a liar. Neverthe- 
less, candor demanded the confession that while Charles, the idol of 
the nation, betrayed and sold it, William III, hated by the people, 
protected and enriched it.** Queen Anne, “born for friendship, 
not government,” was a slave of the Marlboroughs, who used the 
royal infatuation to fill their pockets.** George I was a nonentity 
who knew nothing and did nothing, whose one redeeming merit 
was a desire to restore the Stuarts.“* George II was an object of 
especial detestation as “unrelenting and barbarous,”** but Walpole 
would have been treated harshly or leniently, according to the date 
our imaginary history was written.** The Seven Years’ War was de- 
nounced as a “quarrel of two robbers for the spoils of a passenger.”*" 

His righteous indignation at all kinds of oppression found vent in 
his vehement denunciation of the harsh laws against Irish Catholics 
and of American slave owners.’® His comment on Izaac Walton’s 
Lives shows that he realized that class distinctions had been deeper 
under the Stuarts than under the Hanoverians.® The well-known 
anecdote of his refuting Mrs. Macaulay’s arguments in favor of the 
equality of mankind by suggesting that she should ask her footman 
to sit down to dinner with her guests is but one proof out of many 
that he believed in subordination as promoting the happiness of so- 
ciety. Dr. Birkbeck Hill attempts to show that Dr. Johnson’s bit- 


52Works, XIII, 166-69, a reprint from the Gentleman’s Magazine, 1742, of a 
review of the Duchess of Marlborough’s account of her conduct; and Boswell, II, 
341-42. 

58Works, ibid.; and Tour to the Hebrides, p. 273. Johnson seems not to have felt 
gratitude for being touched for the king’s evil. 

54Boswell, II, 342. Whence the idea came that George I wished to restore the 
Stuarts, I do not know. 

551 bid., I, 146-47. 

56In the poem “London” (1738) Walpole is hotly assailed, but in 1781 Johnson 
said: “Sir Robert Walpole acted as I would do” when colleagues opposed him. 

57Boswell, I, 307, with note; and II, 342. 

58See an index to Boswell under Ireland and America. 

59°Boswell, II, 363-64. 
6°See an index to Boswell under Macaulay and subordination. 
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terness towards the American patriots was derived from his hatred 
of slavery. With all due deference to so learned an authority, I think 
the doctor was influenced as much by their insubordination—they 
were, like the Whigs, unwilling to be governed.” Although John- 
son seems never to have discussed Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, I be- 
lieve he would have approved the passage celebrating the happiness 
of the Romans from the death of Domitian to the accession of 
Commodus: 


The vast extent of the Roman empire was governed by absolute power, 
under the guidance of virtue and wisdom. . . . The forms of the civil 
administration were carefully preserved by Nerva, Trajan, Hadrian, and 
the Antonines, who delighted in the image of liberty, and were pleased 
with considering themselves as the accountable ministers of the laws. 
Such princes deserved the honour of restoring the republic, had the 
Romans of their days been capable of enjoying a rational freedom.” 


From Johnson’s—and Gibbon’s—point of view the trouble with the 
Whigs in England and the patriots in America was that they were 
incapable of “enjoying a rational freedom.” 

If Dr. Johnson had ever composed a narrative on such ultra-Tory 
principles, it would be less welcome today than a social history on 
lines which Dr. Johnson traced in valuable hints. Unlike modern 


social historians who often confine their attention to the court, no- 


bility, and upper classes, he would clearly have included all sorts 
and conditions of men. 


The poor in England were better provided for, than in any other coun- 
try of the same extent .. . a decent provision for the poor, is the best 
test of civilization. Gentlemen of education . . . were pretty much the 
same in all countries; the condition of the lower orders, the poor espe- 
cially, was the true mark of national discrimination.™ 


“The true state of every nation is the state of common life. ... They 
whose aggregate constitutes the people, are found in the streets, and 


61Boswell, II, 314. 82Decline and Fall, I, 78. 

63] need hardly say that I expect that if Johnson had ever written a history of 
England he would have modified many of the offhand remarks he threw out on the 
spur of the moment. Yet my present purpose is to set down actually what he said, 
not what he might have said in other circumstances, 

- 64Boswell, II, 130. 
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the villages, in the shops and farms; and from them collectively con- 
sidered, must the measure of general prosperity be taken.”** That a 
study of the condition of England should include the masses as well 
as the privileged orders is a sound rule, but it is often broken. 

Many scattered comments on particular phases of social life could 
be collected with advantage, but here a few specimens only can be 
shown. Dr. Johnson seems to have shared the alarm felt by king and 
cottager in the seventeenth century at the growth of a London 
season and the decline of hospitality. When Boswell asserted that a 
landlord was not under any obligation to live on his estate because 
he did not harm his country by living in London, the reply was that 
he did injure his own locality, for he did not spend his money 
among the people who had the first claim to it.°* Although Johnson 
unduly depreciated Swift as a writer, he seems to have agreed with 
the dean in deploring the rise of the moneyed interest. On one oc- 
casion he remarked that he had never liked the class of rich mer- 
chants because they had lost “the civility of tradesmen, without - 
acquiring the manners of gentlemen.”*" On another, being asked by 
a young nobleman what had happened to the gallantry and military 
spirit of the old English nobility, he replied that it had gone into 
the city to seek a fortune. 

A pioneer endeavor to set forth Dr. Johnson’s views on history 
precludes the formulation of a final judgment, and the conclusions 
which follow should be regarded as suggestions only. Macaulay’s 
charge of ignorance is a half-truth. Johnson had read widely but un- 
systematically in history, tearing the heart out of such books as were 
ready at hand but never trying to peruse all the authorities on a 
given topic. He was unaware of the vast body of facts: that the 
labors of men like Camden, Spelman, Prynne, Rymer, and Birch 
had made available in their treatises and documentary publications. 
Consequently, he underestimated the amount of exact information 
at a historian’s disposal. He did not appreciate the great strides that 
had been made in methodology during the previous century or 
so which prepared the way for the nineteenth-century scientific 


8ST our to the Hebrides, p. 19. 86Boswell, III, 249. 
87] did., Il, 120. 88] bid., 126. 
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method. He did not perceive that generalizations based on the re- 
cently accumulated stores of knowledge of the past were not mere 
conjectures but legitimate inferences. He overrated the value of oral 
testimony, though his own experience that “few people who have 
lived with a man know what to remark about him” might have 
served as a warning. He did not estimate at their full value the 
immortal histories of Greece and Rome, and he certainly gave no 
sign that he knew of their vast influence upon Renaissance writers 
throughout western Europe. His judgment of books on English his- 
tory is nearly always acute, though the emphasis is on style rather 
than substance. His attitude was that of professional literary men 
who from that day to this have tended to neglect historical writings. 

His character, feelings, and prejudices prevented his doing justice 
to some authors and even reading others. Unfortunately for him 
none of the four great historians of his time was a sound “church 
and state” Tory, and three were, in his eyes, little better than in- 
fidels. He could not, therefore, view with a dispassionate eye the 
chief historical works of his generation. 

He disliked the new conceptions of history of his day. Voltaire 
boldly proclaimed his intention to portray the “spirit of mankind.”* 
Johnson not only thought the notion delusive, but found the results 
distasteful. Though what has been called “the Whig interpretation 
of history”’° was in the main the creation of the nineteenth century, 
certain of its postulates can be discerned earlier. There is noticeable 
a tendency to apply to the past the standards of the present, to 
measure progress in material terms, to assume that Protestantism was 
progressive and Roman Catholicism reactionary, and that the rule 
of backward peoples by the strong was morally right as well as com- 
mercially profitable. From the Whig standard Dr. Johnson must be 
pronounced old-fashioned in his views on church and state, but 
radical in his views on society. His skepticism in matters other than 
religion made him distrust the materialism he saw on every hand, 
and he refused to judge civilization by its acquisitiveness. Moreover, 


*°T he Age of Louis XIV (Paris, 1901), p. 1; and J. B. Bury, The Idea of Progress 
(London, 1921), chap. vii. 


70H, Butterfield, The Whig Interpretation of History (London, 1931). 
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he saw clearly that politics alone do not constitute all history, and 
wished to include the state of society as well. He once remarked of 
his contemporaries: “The dogs don’t know how to write trifles with 
dignity.”" Clearly he recognized that trifles occupy much of do- 
mestic life, public occurrences a smaller part. 

One point may be stressed in conclusion—that Johnson was not 
indifferent to the past, even if historians usually failed to depict it 
vividly. His visit to Iona inspired him to write: 


Whatever makes the past, the distant, or the future predominate over 
the present, advances us in the dignity of thinking beings. Far from me 
and from my friends be such frigid philosophy as may conduct us in- 
different and unmoved over any ground that has been dignified by 
wisdom, bravery, or virtue. That man is little to be envied, whose patri- 
otism would not gain force upon the plain of Marathon, or whose piety 
would not grow warmer among the ruins of Jona! 


T1Boswell, IV, 34. 





























George Buchanan and the Sidney Circle 


By James E. Pxi.uies 


6 Scottish biographers of George Buchanan—and there are 
few others—have been patriotically inclined to ignore the Eng- 
lish connections of the sixteenth-century humanist and reformer. 
They have, for example, paid little attention to the close relation- 
ship which existed between Buchanan and the friends and associates 
of Sir Philip Sidney in England during the decade preceding Bu- 
chanan’s death in 1582. Students of the Sidney circle, on their side, 
have been equally inattentive to the evidence which links Buchanan 
with this group and throws new light on the composition and in- 
terests of the group itself. The published correspondence between 
Buchanan and contemporary Englishmen is not large, but in that 
correspondence, and in the references to Buchanan made elsewhere 
by his admirers in England, we can find information which indi- 
cates the degree to which Buchanan shared the friendship, attitudes, 
and ideals of the men who looked to Sidney and Leicester for lead- 
ership. I propose to indicate in the first part of this study the per- 
sonal contacts and the political interests which turned Buchanan’s 
attention to the Sidney circle between 1572 and 1582. Then I shall 
describe the particular aspects of Buchanan’s character and work 


which were expressly admired during this same period by the group 
in England. 


I 


In order to appreciate the significance of Buchafan’s personal 
friendships in England during the last decade of his life, it is neces- 
sary to recall briefly what has heretofore been determined about 
the make-up and activity of the Sidney-Leicester group in Eliza- 
bethan England. Much that is highly conjectural has been written 
on the subject, but certain points seem by now to be definitely es- 
tablished. After 1575 the Earl of Leicester and those associated with 
him had split with Lord Burghley on a number of issues. Leicester 
had become a patron of the Puritan movement at court, and Wal- 
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singham, as Conyers Read observes, a “leading spirit of this Puritan 
party,”* whereas Burghley remained a fast friend of the Church 
party and a consistent foe of the Puritans.* More specifically, of 
course, the division between these factions came in 1579 on the issue 
of Elizabeth’s proposed marriage to the Duc d’Alengon, which 


found Leicester, Walsingham, Sidney, Thomas Randolph, and Dan-— 


iel Rogers among those expressly opposed to the pro-marriage ele- 
ment headed by Burghley.* Meanwhile, among the more literary 
members of this circle around Leicester and Sidney—primarily Spen- 
ser, Harvey, Dyer, and Rogers—a characteristic identity of interests, 
if not a formal organization called the “Areopagus,” is now gener- 
ally believed to have existed.* The regularity with which the names 
of Leicester, Sidney, Walsingham, Randolph, Rogers, Spenser, Har- 
vey, and Dyer—to name only the more prominent—are associated 
in a pattern of interlocking religious, political, and literary interests 
and activities precludes doubt as to the existence of a faction whose 
political power may have come from Leicester, but whose brightest 
light was certainly Sidney. 

Buchanan’s friendships in England were exclusively with men 
who were members of this circle or closely identified with it. Chief 
among these was Thomas Randolph, who as Elizabeth’s ambassador 
to Scotland spent as much time in Buchanan’s country as he did in 
England. Randolph was linked with the Sidney circle by marriage 
ties as well as by common interests. For not only was his wife Anna 
the daughter of Francis Walsingham’s cousin Thomas, but also, as 
Read explains, Randolph and Francis Walsingham were intimate 


1Conyers Read, Mr. Secretary Walsingham and the Policy of Queen Elizabeth 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1925), I, ix. 

2Cf. John Strype, The Life and Acts of Matthew Parker (Oxford, 1821), Il, 191. 

8Cf, Read, op.cit., II, 1-117, for a detailed account of these factions. 


4Cf, J. B. Fletcher, “Areopagus and Pleiade,” Journal of Germanic Philology, 
II (1898-9), 429-53; Howard Maynadier, “The Areopagus of Sidney and Spenser,” 
Modern Language Review, IV (1909), 289-301; P. W. Long, “Spenser and Sidney,” 
Anglia, XXXVIII (1914), 173-92; Edward Fulton, “Spenser, Sidney, and the Areo- 
pagus,” Modern Language Notes, XXXI (1916), 372-74; T. P. Harrison, Jr., “The 
Relations of Spenser and Sidney,” Publications of the Modern Language Associa- 
tion, XLV (1930), 712-31; Thomas Blenerhasset, A Revelation of the True Minerva, 
ed. J. W. Bennett (N.Y., 1941), p. xvi. 
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friends, and were in close agreement on policy, both leaning strong- 
ly toward Protestantism.° 

The friendship with Buchanan began, apparently, when Ran- 
dolph was Buchanan’s pupil in Paris, and was maintained, during 
Randolph’s frequent diplomatic missions to Scotland, until Buchan- 
an’s death. As early as 1562 Randolph began describing Buchanan’s 
virtues and activities in letters to Cecil and Leicester, citing him on 
one occasion as “a Scottish man very well learned... , very godly 
and honest, whom I have always judged fitter than any other that 
I know.”* And when Buchanan decided to publish his Baptistes in 
England in 1577, it was to Randolph that he entrusted the handling 
of the matter.’ The personal nature of the relationship between the 
two men is attested by the fact that the only two of Buchanan’s 
familiar, vernacular letters that survive are addressed to Randolph,* 
and, on the other side, by Randolph’s exclamation that he “thanckid 
God not a little for my self, that ever I was acquaintid with him.” 
In view of Randolph’s close connections through marriage and 
friendship with Walsingham and the Sidney family, it is difficult to 
believe that he did not communicate his enthusiasm for Buchanan 
to what Conyers Read calls that “large group of literateurs who 
gathered about the gentle Astrophel at Barn Elms.”* 

After Randolph, Daniel Rogers, another English diplomat and 
ardent Protestant, seems to have been Buchanan’s closest friend in 
England. Although the biographical information about Rogers is 
scanty, what there is points clearly to his close identity in interests 


5Read, op.cit., III, 427. 


®Calendar of State Papers, Foreign: 1561-2, p. 513. Cf. also Randolph’s note to 
Leicester in 1566 stating that Buchanan was back in Scotland after a brief visit to 
France (CSP Foreign: 1566-8, p. 12). 

™David Calderwood, The History of the Kirk of Scotland (Wodrow Society, 
Edinburgh, 1842-9), I, 131-32. 

8“To his singular freynd M. Randolph. . . .” (n.d.), in Vernacular Writings of 
George Buchanan, ed, P. H. Brown (Scottish Text Society, XXVI [1892]), pp. 
57-58; “To Maister Randolph Squiar,” dated Sterling, Aug. 25, 1577, in Georgii 
Buchanani . . . Opera Omnia, ed. Thomas.Ruddiman (Leyden, 1725), I, sig. fav. 

®*Buchanan, Opera Omnia, Il, 746: “To . . . Peter Yonge,” dated London, March 
15, 1579. 

10Read, op.cit., III, 436. Buchanan’s cordial connections with Randolph and 


Walsingham are further attested by the Scotsman’s poem on Anne Walsingham 
Raadolph (Opera Omnia, Il, 424-25). 
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and connections with the Sidney circle. Like Walsingham, he had 
been one of the Marian exiles because of the ardor of his Protestant- 
ism.1? After the accession of Elizabeth he seems to have divided his 
time largely between diplomatic missions to the Continent and the 
composition of Latin poems.’* Of the latter, the majority are ad- 
dressed to Henry and Philip Sidney, Buchanan, Thomas Wilson, 
Leicester, Robert Beale (Walsingham’s brother-in-law), and Sid- 
ney’s Continental friend, Hubert Languet, whom Rogers describes 
as “a very old Burgundian friend.”** Philip Sidney attests his own 
friendship for Rogers in a letter to Languet dated March ro, 1578, 
urging the latter “to love my friend Rogers more and more for my 
sake.”** But Rogers’ position with respect to the Sidney circle is of 
course most clearly indicated in Harvey’s well-known warning to 
Spenser, in April, 1580, against communicating his “Patcheries, and 
fragments” to any but “the two Gentlemen . . . unlesse haply you 
have a special desire to imparte some parte hereof, to my good friend 
M. Daniel Rogers: whose curtesies are also registred in my Marble 
booke.’’® 

The relationship between this member of the Sidney circle and 
Buchanan was apparently one of personal affection and professional 
esteem. The extant letters of Rogers to Buchanan, written for the 
most part between 1576 and 1579, are full of personal references 
that go beyond the conventional politeness of formal correspond- 
ence among the humanists. In addition, Rogers kept Buchanan in- 
formed not only about the state of politics, religion, and letters in 
England, but also about the activities of Sidney, Wilson, and other 


11Christina H. Garrett, The Marian Exiles: A Study in the Origins of Eliza- 
bethan Puritanism (Cambridge, 1938), p. 372. 

12Cf. DNB, sub “Rogers, Daniel,” and Historical Manuscripts Commission Re- 
ports, IV, 251. 

18Historical Manuscripts Commission Reports, IV, 254. 

145, A, Pears, The Correspondence of Sir Philip Sidney and Hubert Languet 
(London, 1845), p. 147. Cf. also M. W. Wallace, The Life of Sir Philip Sidney 
(Cambridge, 1915), pp. 181, 190. Languet, writing to Buchanan on Feb. 20, 1581, 
described Rogers as “communis noster amicus, qui te unice colit. . . .” (Buchanan, 
Opera Omnia, Il, 765). 

15Three Proper, and wittie, familiar Letters, in The Poetical Works of Edmund 
Spenser, ed. J. C. Smith and E. de Selincourt (Oxford, 1924), p. 632. 
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members of the group with which Rogers was chiefly associated.”* 
He reported on the reception of Buchanan’s works in England,” 
and pressed Buchanan to allow him to arrange for a new, London 
edition of Buchanan’s Latin poems.’* Buchanan, for his part, re- 
sponded in kind, reporting to Rogers at length on his activities and 
on his opinions about affairs in England, and authorizing Rogers to 
proceed with the London edition of the poems.’® References in this 
correspondence indicate that several letters which passed between 
the two men have not survived, but the extant material makes it 
sufficiently clear that Rogers, like Randolph, served as a strong and 
effective link between Buchanan and the Sidney circle. 

The two remaining English figures for whom there is evidence 
of direct contact with Buchanan in this period are perhaps even less 
illustrious than the foregoing, but both are unmistakably identified 
in interest and activity with the Sidney circle. One of these was Ed- 
ward Bulkeley, a Chester clergyman and minor contributor to the 
nonconformist literature of the period. As he reminds Buchanan in 
a letter written in November, 1580, Bulkeley “ten years before” had 
been in Ireland in the service of the Deputy, Sir Henry Sidney.” 
Recalled to England “immediately after that,” he became rector of 
Odell, in Bedfordshire, where he was the friend and associate of the 
extreme nonconformist, Christopher Goodman; he soon was made 
prebend of Chester, and subsequently prebend of Westminster, a 
post which he held until his death in 1620." Although by no means 
the extremist that his friend Goodman was, Bulkeley’s nonconform- 
ity is reflected in most of his work, including the additions describ- 
ing the Gunpowder Plot which he wrote for the 1610 edition of 


16Buchanan, Opera Omnia, I, sig. f2v-3v; I, 736; 748-51. 

11] bid., Il, 751-52. 18] bid, 

19] bid., Il. 752-56. 

20] bid., Il, 762: “Cum ante decennium in Hibernia viverem, & Domino Henrico 
Sydneo, illius regni tunc Proregi, inservirem, memini me ad te scripsisse, & a te 
(praestantissime Buchanane) literas humanitatis plenissimas accepisse, quae ut 
tunc mihi gratissimae fuerunt, ita eas studiose apud me asservo, quarum lectione tui 
memoriam non sine incredibili voluptate saepe recolo.” (Dated Chester, Nov. 28, 
1580). 

21Donald L. Jacobus, The Bulkeley Genealogy: Rev. Peter Bulkeley (New 
Haven, 1933), p. 14. Cf. also DNB, sub “Bulkeley, Peter.” 
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Foxe’s Acts and Monuments.” Apparently his relations with the 
Sidney circle were maintained long after his return from Ireland, 
for in 1588 he dedicated his Answere to ten frivolous and foolish 
reasons, set downe by the Rhemish Jesuits and Papists in their Pref- 
ace before the new Testament to Sir Francis Walsingham “upon 
your great curtesie . . . for your favor shewed me, which I have 
found and felt.”?* 

Although only the single letter written by Bulkeley in 1580 sur- 
vives to attest his connection with Buchanan, he recalls on that oc- 
casion a friendship and correspondence that had existed for more 
than a decade. Then, after inquiring solicitously and affectionately 
about the state of Buchanan’s health and work, he proceeds to de- 
scribe the activities of such friends in common as Christopher Good- 
man, George and Francis Bromley, and the late Roger Ascham. 
Finally, Bulkeley reports, as do most of Buchanan’s correspondents 
in this period, on the reception of the Scotsman’s work in England, 
and on the general anticipatory interest there in his History of Scot- 
land, on which it was known that Buchanan had been at work for 
several years. As will be shown later, the enthusiasm and anticipa- 
tion which Bulkeley describes was actually not at all general in Eng- 
land, but was, in fact, a reaction peculiar to the men who shared the 
religious and political views of Sidney and Leicester. Among these, 
Buchanan’s friend Bulkeley seems to have occupied a definite, albeit 
minor, position. 

The fourth English figure for whom there is evidence of personal 
friendship with Buchanan is similarly connected with the Sidney 
circle. In a postscript to his letter to Buchanan, Bulkeley had writ- 
ten that Dr. Goodman asked to be remembered and sent all good 


22For Bulkeley’s sympathetic attitude toward the Puritans, cf. his reply to the 
charges of “T.W.” in Bulkeley’s An Apologie for the Religion established in the 
Church of England .. . (London, 1608), pp. 105-6: “The 1. is the kings supremacy, 
the which you say all sound Puritans in the world deny and defie. The which is 
a / most false slander, for there is neither Protestant, nor such as it pleaseth you 
to call Puritans, so farre-forth as I know and beleeve, but as they deny and defie 
the Popes wicked supremacy. . . .” 


28An answere ... by E. B.... (London, 1588), sig. Agr. 
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wishes. Christopher Goodman had been notorious for his recalci- 
trant Puritanism since his days as one of the Marian exiles. His 
radical political treatise, How Superior Powers Oght to be Obeyd 
(1558), advocating tyrannicide and popular sovereignty, had so of- 
fended Elizabeth that Goodman was forced to remain outside Eng- 
land until 1565; yet when he did return he was still so outspoken 
in his extreme nonconformity that he was twice made to recant 
before the Queen’s ecclesiastical commission in 1571.”° In view of 
his frequent clashes with English officialdom, the regularity with 
which members of the Dudley and Sidney families came to his de- 
fense and aid is of particular significance. Because these activities 
have never, I believe, been sufficiently emphasized, they will require 
a somewhat detailed discussion before the Buchanan connections 
with Goodman can be profitably analyzed. 

Evidence of the protective attitude taken by family members of 
the Sidney circle toward Goodman appears regularly through a 
period of more than twenty years. Randolph apparently first met 
Goodman in Scotland in 1559, at which time he wrote to Sadler and 
Croft of the high esteem in which Goodman was held by the lords 
of the Congregation.”* Another apology for Goodman was made 
by Ambrose Dudley, Earl of Warwick, in 1562, when Goodman, 
because of his radical political treatise, still did not dare show his 
face in England;” on that occasion Warwick wrote to his brother 
Robert, Earl of Leicester, and to William Cecil, urging that “ 
worthy an instrument” be given employment in Warwick’s army 
in Normandy.” A few years later Sir Henry Sidney gave active 
patronage and support to Goodman. From 1567 to 1570 Goodman, 


4Buchanan, Opera Omnia, Il, 763: “D. Goodmanus me rogavit, ut suo nomine 
te salutarem, qui tibi omnia fausta ac felicia precatur.’ ” Earlier in the same letter, 
Bulkeley had indicated that he was now situated in Chester “cum optimo sanctissi- 
moque viro Goodmano.” Bulkeley had succeeded Goodman in the living at Odell 
in March 1571/2 (C. W. Foster, “Institutions to Ecclesiastical Benefices in the 
County of Bedford: 1535-1660,” Publications of the Bedfordshire Historical Record 
Society, VIII [1924], 155). 

25Thomas M’Crie, Life of John Knox (Philadelphia, 1898), p. 479. 


26J. E. Bailey, “Christopher Goodman, Archdeacon of Richmond, Rector of Ald- 
ford; A Native of Chester,” Journal of the Chester Archaeological and Historic 
Society, NS., I (1887), 146. 


27DNB, sub “Goodman, Christopher.” 28] bid. 
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like Bulkeley, served Sir Henry in Ireland; the elder Sidney, urg- 
ing the appointment of Goodman as Dean of St. Patrick’s, wrote 
to Cecil: 


he hath been in my house almost a year; if ever man on earth, since the 
apostles’ days deserved to-be held a saint, he is one. Sir, the whole Church 
of this realm shall be bound to pray for you if you prefer [him] to that 
place, and I shall think it a great grace done to myself so to place him.” 


After his return to England in 1570, Goodman continued to turn 
to members of the Sidney and Leicester families for support, and to 
find it there. Thus in 1571, following his examination before the 
Queen’s commission for nonconformity, Goodman wrote to Leices- 
ter complaining of the hard treatment he had received and seeking 
the Earl’s protection.** Randolph entered the picture again when 
he wrote to Leicester in 1580 urging that Goodman be permitted 
to visit Scotland for “a few sermons before God takes him out of 
this world.”** Although God did not act to this effect until 1603, 
Leicester, if he did intercede, failed, for there is no record that 
Goodman returned to Scotland. But the episode makes probable 
Strype’s conjecture that when Whitgift complained in 1584 that 
Goodman was exercising dangerous and undue influence over a cer- 
tain lord, the Archbishop was referring to the Earl of Leicester.” 

That this perennial protégé of men closely linked with the Sidney 
circle should be one of Buchanan’s oldest acquaintances in England 
is further evidence of the Scotsman’s ties with this particular group. 
The friendship between Buchanan and Goodman had begun at the 
latest in 1564, when the two were appointed to commissions to de- 
cide questions for the Kirk in Scotland.** And although no corre- 
spondence between the two men survives, Goodman’s indirect salu- 
tation through Bulkeley in 1580, and Bulkeley’s own statement in 
his letter that Goodman had received one of the first copies of Bu- 
chanan’s De Jure Regni apud Scotos to come out of Scotland, indi- 
cate that the friendship had not been allowed to lapse. 

*°Henry Sidney to Cecil, March 4, 1567, in M. V. Ronan, The Reformation in 
Ireland under Elizabeth: 1558-1580 (London, 1930), p. 203. 

80DNB, sub “Goodman.” 51Bailey, op.cit., p. 151. 

82Strype, The Life and Acts of John Whitgift (Oxford, 1822), I, 305; and Annals 
of the Reformation (Oxford, 1824), III, i, 356. 
88Calderwood, op.cit., II, 281, 290. 
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Through these four friends, then—Randolph, Rogers, Bulkeley, 
and Goodman—Buchanan’s personal contacts in England were con- 
sistently associated with the Sidney circle. Through these friends he 
received news of the interests and activities of the men around Sid- 
ney, and through them, in return, he transmitted his views on the 
problems which were of concern to the group in England. 

Of these latter problems, the one which seems to have been main- 
ly responsible for drawing Buchanan into close communication with 
the English circle toward the end of the decade was the apparently 
imminent marriage of Elizabeth and the Duc d’Alengon. Toward 
this proposed match, which was uniformly opposed by the Sidney 
group, Buchanan’s attitude was one of agitated alarm. For as he ex- 
plained to Daniel Rogers, Buchanan considered it his business in- 
deed when his neighbor’s house was afire, particularly when many 
great men and many of his friends were faced with peril. Bu- 
chanan’s correspondence with his friends in England indicates 
that not only did he share the views that prevailed in the Sidney 
circle regarding this affair, but also inquired regularly about the 
matter, was kept fully informed about developments, and expressed 
himself at length on the subject. These facts are of special interest 
and significance when it is recalled that, as Miss Lucy Aiken long 
ago observed, “Every important view of the subject is comprised 
in” Sidney’s celebrated letter to Queen Elizabeth in opposition to 
the match.® Under the circumstances which I am about to describe, 
Buchanan’s views may well have been among those which Sidney 
considered. 

A brief chronological review of the main episodes in the Alengon 
affair will serve to indicate the nature and circumstances of Bu- 


84Buchanan, Opera Ommia, Il, 755: “Sed haec utcunque se habebunt, quid ad te? 

dicet aliquis. Nihil sane, nisi quod 
Tum mea res agitur, paries cum proximus ardet, 

& quod tot optimorum vivorum, tot amicorum periculum complectitur, si qua inde 
oriatur calamitas, id a me non alienum existimem.” 

85Quoted in The Miscellaneous Works of Sir Philip Sidney, ed. William Gray 
(Boston, 1860), p. 13. Cf. also Read, op.cit. II, 20: “Possibly also Sir Philip Sidney’s 
eloquent letter to Elizabeth in condemnation of the match reflected other views 
than his own.” 
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chanan’s connection with the Sidney circle in the matter.** On Janu- 
ary 5, 1579, Alencon’s advance agent, Simier, arrived in England, 
and the marriage issue began to move toward a crisis. In April the 
Privy Council started long and heated arguments on the subject; 
“Burghley,” says Conyers Read, “was plainly in favour of the 
match; Walsingham, on the other hand, was plainly against it.”*’ 
Walsingham on this occasion drew up a detailed analysis of the ar- 
_guments against the marriage, entitling his memorandum “A Con- 
sideration of the diseased state of the realm and how the same may 
in some kind of sort be cured.”** On August 5 Daniel Rogers, 
stating that he is following up earlier correspondence on the sub- 
ject, wrote a long letter to Buchanan describing the situation as of 
that date and giving his own analysis of the affair in terms remark- 
ably similar to those employed by Walsingham.” On August 17 
Alengon himself arrived, precipitating the crisis, and in the same 
month John Stubbs published his violent attack on the proposed 
marriage, The Discovery of a Gaping Gulf.° 
Buchanan, meanwhile, not yet having received the news of Alen- 
con’s arrival, began a lengthy reply to Rogers’ letter of August 5. 
Although he wrote to Rogers, he expressed the hope that his words 
would not be neglected by those who considered themselves in- 
formed on matters of government.“ Clearly he was thinking in terms 
of the larger group to which Rogers belonged, and of its contact 
with the court. In the first part of his letter he advanced a number of 
arguments against the marriage, but insisted mainly that if Alengon 
did come, he would arrive with sufficient forces to overthrow Eliza- 
beth, release and enthrone Mary Stuart with the aid of English 


86A detailed account of the history and politics of the Alengon affair is given in 
Read, op.cit., II, 1-117, on which I have drawn exclusively for the background of 
facts relative to Buchanan’s interest. 


87] bid., Il, 14. 

88] bid. 

39Buchanan, Opera Omnia, II, 748-51. Written from the court at Greenwich. 

40Read points out that “It was said in Paris that Walsingham also had something 
to do with John Stubbs’ famous pamphlet . . .” (op. cit., II, 20). 


*10pera Omnia, Il, 752: “His fortasse inter pocula natis sermonibus graves auc- 
tores, &, ut sibi videntur, civilium rerum intelligentes, non deerunt.” 
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Catholics and malcontents, and marry the Scottish queen.** Then, 
after several pages of melancholy development of this theme, he 
suddenly interrupted himself to say that he had been told of Alen- 
¢on’s quite uneventful arrival in England. Upon recovering from 
his obvious disappointment, he explained the bases of his previous 
conjectures and concluded by writing that the situation still boded 
no good for England, that the evil day had merely been deferred, 
and that he was primarily concerned in all this with the welfare of 
his friends in England.“ 


On October 2 the crisis came to a head in a five-day meeting of 
the Privy Council, with Walsingham again opposing Burghley, and 
the Queen swearing that Walsingham was good only as a protector 
of heretics.“ 


In the same month—the exact day is left blank in the copy of 
his letter—Philip Sidney himself wrote to Buchanan. Although the 
letter had another and quite simple purpose, I quote it in full because 
the incidental reference to the Alengon affair, in its very casualness, 
suggests how completely aware Sidney had been made of Buchan- 
an’s interest in the problem. According to the copy of the letter 
preserved among Warrender Papers, Sidney said: 


Sir, althocht unknawne to yow, yit knawing your vertew and loving 
it, I have sent this beirare my servant unto yow, and to desire sik favour 
and freindship of yow as ye think may be bestowed upoun a young man 
that desyris to do weill. Gif my esteat did weill suffer it, I haif nocht 
bene without desire to see you, and kiss the hand of the young king, 
in quhome mony have = thair hoipes. God prosper him and mak 
him lerne be yow that gudenes is the greittest gritnes. So hairtlie wishe- 


421 bid., II, 753: “At brevi illac est venturus in Britanniam. Credam tibi, si vis, sed 
quorsum eo? Ad nuptias ais, & id credo. Ad quas? cum Regina vestra? Alii ut 
volunt accipiant, ego prorsus ejus consilium esse reor, ut vestram trucidet, nostram 
ducat, forma, aetate, & amicorum opibus florentem, & expertae jam foecunditatis.” 

43] bid., Il, 754-55: “Haec ad 6 Cal. Sept. cum scriberem, repente ad nos allatum 
est, Ducem / Alenconium in Britanniam appulisse: T subitus rumor mihi scribendi 
consilium plane excussit. Quid enim negarem, quod tam certis auctoribus accepis- 
sem? Evocatum publice crederem? De cujus adventu magnae & potentes factiones 
contendebant, qui male suspicantur, in diem id malum dilatum putant; qui bene 
volunt, non video qui diem tam propinquum non exspectatum excusent.” (See note 
34, above.) 
44Read, op.cit., Il, 22. 
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ing yow sik lenth and end of lyffe as your awne weill groundit will 
desire [sic], my man can schaw unto yow alsmuche as I of the materis 
concerning Monsier and purpois of his mariage, hactenus hesitamus. 
Thus committis yow to the protectioun of Almychtie God, frome the 
courte of England the day of October 1579. Your loving freind, 
Philip Sydney.* 

It is clear, from laudatory references to Buchanan’s work in the 
Apology for Poetry, that Sidney was familiar with the Scotsman’s 
writing, and may have thus come to know his virtue and to love it. 
But the allusion here to “Monsier and purpois of his mariage” sug- 
gests that, since Buchanan had nowhere else expressed himself on 
the subject, Sidney must have known of the extensive correspond- 
ence between Buchanan and Rogers on this problem. And his 
comment with reference to the marriage matter, “hactenus hesita- 
mus,” probably reflects the general uncertainty and tension that 
prevailed among the followers of Leicester at this critical juncture. 

On November 9, Buchanan finally finished and dispatched the 
letter to Rogers which he had begun before he heard of Alengon’s 
arrival. Meanwhile, both Leicester and Walsingham had been ex- 
cluded from Court because of their stand,** and in January, 1580, 
Sidney wrote his brilliant summary of the arguments against the 
marriage and was himself forced into retirement. 

Buchanan, then, was as closely allied with the Sidney circle in 
this critical affair as correspondence would allow. And his lengthy 
letter to Rogers itself is sufficient to show that Buchanan’s opinions 
on the subject, although more radical in some points, in the main co- 
incided with those expressed by Walsingham, Sidney, Rogers, and 
Stubbs. For example, like Walsingham, Sidney, and Stubbs, Buchanan 
observed that the English queen had not, even in her youth, been 
inclined to marriage.*’ Like them, too, he believed that Alencon 
would serve as a rallying point for Catholics in England, and partic- 
ularly for the supporters of Mary Stuart, although only in Stubbs’s 


“ST he Warrender Papers (Scottish History Society, Ser. 3, XVIII [1931] ), I, 146. 

46Read, op.cit., II, 22, 23. 

**Opera Omnia, Il, 752. Walsingham’s arguments are described and analyzed in 
Read, op.cit., II, 14-16. See also Sidney’s letter to Elizabeth in The Defence of 
Poesie, ed. Albert Feuillerat (Cambridge, 1923), p. 55; and Stubbs, The discoverie 
of a gaping gulf... . (1579), sig. Eir. 
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pamphlet does Buchanan’s extreme view that Alengon would depose 
Elizabeth and marry the Scottish queen find explicit parallel.“ 
Moreover, like Walsingham, Rogers, and Stubbs, Buchanan also 
discounts the pro-marriage argument to the effect that if Alengon 
were rejected by Elizabeth, he would marry the Spanish princess 
and unite France and Spain in a league against England.” And like 
these three, Buchanan, questioning the military advantage which 
a league by marriage might afford England, describes in some de- 
tail the failure of Alengon’s forces in Belgium.*° 

Among these parallel arguments advanced by Buchanan and 
members of Sidney’s group, one is of particular interest as common 
only to the Scotsman’s letter to Rogers and Sidney’s letter to the 
Queen. Buchanan stressed the degenerate character of Alengon’s 
mercenary forces in France as indicative of the kind of disaster that 
England could expect; even the peaceful arrival of Alengon did 
not remove all his doubts and fears on this score. Of the other 
members of the Sidney circle, Sidney alone developed this same 
point. Thus, where Buchanan had written to Rogers: 


Hi velut ex insidiis ad novum istud spectaculum erecti ..., & ad 
novum istum Ducem velut coelitus oblatum se agglomerabunt. Acce- 
dent ad eos obaerati, decoctores, scelerati, in bello seditiosi & rapaces, 
in pace ignavi, & desidia marcidi, rei suae negligentes, alienae cupidi. . . . 
Ad hunc primum belli strepitum stabunt velut in procinctu acies per 
totum littus Galliae, & Hispaniae: sed quorum hominum? Exterorum 
videl. qui tot annos, caedibus & rapinis, in civium miseriis saginati sunt,™* 


Sidney similarly wrote to Elizabeth that Alengon’s power 


is not to be despised, sence he is to come into a countrey, where the way 
of evill doing will be presented unto him, wher there nedeth nothing but 
a head to draw anion evil affected limmes: himself a Prince of great 
revenues, of the most populous nation of the world, full of soldiors, & 
such as ar used to serve without pay, so they have shewe of spoile; . . .* 


48Opera Omnia, II, 753; Sidney, op. cit., p. 93; Stubbs, op. cit., sig. Eév. 
4°Opera Omnia, II, 753, 754; Rogers to Buchanan, dated Aug. 5, 1579, in Opera 
Omnia, Il, 750; Stubbs, op.cit., sig. Esr. 
50Opera Omnia, Il, 753, 754; Rogers, loc. cit.; Stubbs, op.cit., sig. Dgv-sr. 
510 pera Omnia, Il, 753-54. 
52Sidney, op.cit., p. 54. 
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While this common insistence on the mercenary and rapacious 
character of Alengon’s forces in conjunction with English mal- 
contents cannot be taken as evidence that Sidney was directly in- 
debted to Buchanan’s letter, it serves to emphasize the closeness 
in thought and feeling between Buchanan and the Sidney circle on 
the problem of the Alengon marriage. Thus not only because of his 
personal friendships, but also because of his explicit and sympathetic 
concern with the political problems of the group, Buchanan clearly 
identified himself with the Sidney-Leicester circle in England, and 
was so recognized by them. 


II 


As the extant letters show, members of the Sidney circle, includ- 
ing Sir Philip himself, acknowledged and appreciated Buchanan’s 
sympathetic concern with their position in the Alengon crisis. But 
Buchanan’s concern in itself was not the only, or even the primary 
reason for their interest in him. In the present section I hope to show 
that Sidney and the political and literary figures generally associated 
with him respected Buchanan because of the preéminent position 
which the Scotsman occupied in the international world of humane 
letters and protestant Christianity. More specifically, they paid trib- 
ute to him as tutor to James VI, as political theorist, as poet, and as 
historian. By examining the nature of the admiration expressed for 
each of these aspects of Buchanan’s work, we can gain more precise 
knowledge about the interests and ideals of Sidney and the men 
around him. 

1 

First of all, these men in England were interested in Buchanan 
because they were interested in the proper education of James VI, 
to whom Buchanan had been appointed tutor in 1570. In part, their 
concern with the training of James probably reflected the purely 
political interest of Leicester himself, for, as Conyers Read points 
out, by 1580 Leicester was already taking the precaution of bidding 
for the good favor of the young Scottish king who seemed to be a 
likely successor to Elizabeth."* This situation, indeed, may have been 
in Sidney’s mind when, in his letter to Buchanan in October, 1579, 


58Read, Mr. Secretary Walsingham, IIL, 340. 
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he expressed a desire to “‘kiss the hand of the young king, in quhome 
mony have layd thair hoipes.”** 

To an even greater extent, however, the interest in Buchanan as 
the tutor to James was probably an expression of a hope for the 
proper education of the King that was voiced by many of the lead- 
ing Protestant humanists of Europe. Several of these Continental 
figures, who are significantly linked with the Sidney group in other 
ways also, believed that under such a tutor as Buchanan James would 
be reared in accordance with the political doctrines of limited mon- 
archy and popular sovereignty which the followers of Calvin ad- 
vocated. Thus Philip Duplessis-Mornay, the friend of Sidney and 
reputed author of the Vindiciae contra tyrannos, hailed the Scots- 
man as the educator of a new Constantine who would deliver a 
world afflicted by tyranny and superstition.’ Rudolph Gualther’s 
remarks to Buchanan on the same subject reveal more about the kind 
of training along these lines that was expected of Buchanan; after 
praising Buchanan’s political treatise, De jure regni apud Scotos, and 
expressing his own agreement and that of his colleagues at Zurich 
with its doctrines of limited monarchy, popular sovereignty, and the 
right of tyrannicide, he concludes: 


I therefore esteem the most serene king of Scotland as fortunate and 
happy, in having obtained, in so corrupt an age, such an instructor, who 
is able to imbue his youthful mind with most wholesome precepts, and 
implant in him the seeds of truly royal virtues. And I hope that God, 
who has bestowed upon him this favour, will also grant that he may 
obey these salutary rules of conduct, and live happy and prosperous 
with his people, and rule them to the glory of his name.** 


Sidney’s friend, Hubert Languet, probably had in mind similar op- 
timistic hopes for James when, in almost identical terms, he con- 
gratulated Buchanan on consenting to teach the young prince pre- 


54The Warrrender Papers, 1, 146. 


55Opera Omnia, Il, 740: “Vides ut omnia ferme Christiani orbis regna in exitium 
prona sunt, impietas & tyrannis funditus corruant oportet. His Principes, si pii, si 
justi fuerint, ex caeterorum fere ruderibus & ruinis parietes suos ad fastigium usque 
exstruent, Educabis nobis, ni fallor, alterum ex ultima Britannia Constantinum. 
Taedet orbem superstitionis, pertaedet tyrannidis: unum aliquem spectant omnes, 
qui signum det.” (Dated London, June 1, 1577.) 


5é6Gualther to Buchanan, dated Zurich, March 8, 1580, in The Zurich Letters 
(Parker Society, 1846), p. 534. 
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cepts which would lead, if James followed them, to the highest good 
for both the King and his subjects.*” 

That the same high regard for Buchanan and the same high hopes 
for James expressed by these Protestant humanists on the Continent 
also prevailed in the Sidney circle is made clear in correspondence. 
Thus Sidney, after saluting the young King “in quhome mony have 
layd thair hoipes,” remarks to Buchanan: “God prosper him and 
mak him lerne be yow that gudenes is the greittest gritnes.”** In the 
same year—1579—Thomas Randolph, like Gualther on the Conti- 
nent, was inspired by reading De jure regni to write Peter Young, 
Buchanan’s colleague, that “I thought the Kinge your Maister more 
happie that had Buchanan to his Maister, then Alexander the Great, 
that had Aristotell his Instructor.”*® On that same day Randolph 
wrote to Buchanan himself: 


That your worthie and noble Kinge in so short Tyme is become so 
skillfull, not a litle is to be attributid to the great Diligence and Care 
of his Maisters, who besydes the Giftes of Nature, have addid as muche 
as by Art could be devised. In this, my good Maister, consisteth your 
Prayse, and in this shal your Fame remayne immortall, though many 
other thinges in this World have made yow famous for ever.°° 


Daniel Rogers had already, in 1577, expressed similar enthusiasm 
to Buchanan in terms that suggest again that the Scotsman’s posi- 
tion as tutor to James was a cause for thanksgiving in the Sidney 
circle as well as among the Protestant humanists of Europe. 

In hailing Buchanan as James’s tutor, Sidney and the men asso- 
ciated with him were clearly aware of the radical religious and 
political standards by which this zealous advocate of Presbyterian- 
ism and limited monarchy would seek to rear the young King. 


57Opera Omnia, Il, 765: “Ego te & feliciorum & meliorem judico, qui non dene- 
gaveris tuam — patriae petenti ut tenerum animum Regis imbueres praecep- 
tis, quae si adultior factus sequutus fuerit, & 7. & omnes in quos habet imperium 
vitam beatam & felicem ducent.” (Dated Delft, February 20, 1581.) 

58T he Warrender Papers, I, 146. 

58O pera Omnia, II, 746. (Dated London, March 15, 1579.) 

80] bid., Il, 745. 

61]bid., I, Sig. f3¥: “Regem nobis magisteriis tuis reddas Christianissimum; in 
quo recte formando, non de Caledoniis tuis tantum & Britannis reliquis, verum de 
universa Europa lauream longe gloriosissimam retuleris.” (Dated Minster, Febru- 
ary 28, 1577.) 
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Buchanan had already written for Randolph a description of the 
ideal king which incorporated the Scotsman’s characteristic princi- 
ples of Puritan piety, humanistic learning, and royal subordination 
to popular sovereignty. Moreover, he had portrayed the ideal 
ruler in similar terms in the dedications to James of several of his 
works which, as we shall see, were well known in the Sidney circle. 
Thus, in endorsing Buchanan’s tutorship, Sidney and his friends 
were apparently quite willing to hope that James would be in- 
structed according to the principles for which the Scotsman already 
had an international reputation. 


2 

Commendation by the Sidney group of Buchanan’s educational 
standards was simply one manifestation of their more inclusive ad- 
miration for Buchanan the political theorist. They were, in a word, 
approving of the practical application of a theory of government 
to which they subscribed. For quite apart from their interest in the 
rearing of James, the group in England had on other occasions 
expressly praised and accepted as their own the political philoso- 
phies expounded by the Scotsman. 

In so doing, the men linked with Sidney set themselves once 
again, as in the Alencon affair, in opposition to Elizabeth and Cecil 
by now subscribing to political theories against which the Queen 
and her more conservative ministers had expressed almost belliger- 
ent antagonism. The doctrines of tyrannicide and popular sover- 
eignty enunciated by Buchanan were representative of what might 
be called the extreme left wing of the Puritan movement.” Ever 
since the untimely declaration of the same doctrines in Knox’s 
First Blast of the Trumpet against the Monstrous Regiment of 
Women (1558) and in Goodman’s How Superior Powers Oght 
to be Obeyd (1558), these concepts had made the radical Puritan 
movement and its representatives anathema to Elizabeth, Cecil, and 
the Church party in England.“ Considering the almost universal 
hostility which on this account Buchanan’s De jure regni subse- 


62“Ad Thomam Randolphum Anglum,” Opera Omnia, II, 390. 


ssCf. J. E. Phillips, “The Background of Spenser’s Attitude toward Women 
Rulers,” Huntington Library Quarterly, V (1941), 5-32. 
84] bid., pp. 12-14. 
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quently aroused in England, it is all the more noteworthy that at the 
time of its publication in 1579, members of the Sidney circle were 
hailing the treatise with laudatory enthusiasm. 

But even before publication of the De jure regni, Buchanan had 
given expression to similar doctrines in his religious drama, Bap- 
tistes, a work which was well known to at least one member of the 
Sidney circle. Regarding the political content of this play, Bu- 
chanan had explained to the Portuguese Inquisition in 1550 that 
“I recorded my opinion of the English in that tragedy which deals 
with John the Baptist, wherein, so far as the likeness of the ma- 
terial would permit, I represented the death and accusation of 
Thomas More and set before the eyes an image of the tyranny of 
that time.”** Then with a shift in application but no change in 
basic conception or purpose, he dedicated the work to James in 
1576, saying that here the King would find a clear exhibition of 
the torments of tyrants and the miseries which they endure, even 
when they seem to be most prosperous. As Buchanan’s biographer 
suggests, “The Baptistes is, in truth, but the poetical draft of his 
famous tract De Jure Regni apud Scotos, whose publication long 
afterwards made him known to Europe as a political revolu- 
tionary.””*” 

Publication of the Baptistes in London in 1577 and again in 1578 
was a result of the interest and activity of men associated with the 
Sidney circle. For according to Calderwood, the arrangements were 
made by Thomas Randolph “and two others” with Thomas Vaut- 
rollier, the printer to whom Rogers later took Buchanan’s transla- 
tion of the Psalms.** That Randolph agreed with the political point 
and purpose of the work is suggested by an anecdote related by 
Calderwood. According to this account, Randolph had written in 
his own hand the phrase, “Sed hic metus utinam sit vanus,” on the 


65James M. Aitken, The Trial of George Buchanan before the Lisbon Inquisi- 
tion (Edinburgh, 1939), p. 25. 


®6Opera Omnia, Il, 217: “Illud autem peculiarius ad te videri potest spectare, q 


quod tyrannorum cruciatus, & cum florere maxime videntur, miserias dilucide 
exponat.” 

67P, Hume Brown, George Buchanan: Humanist and Reformer (Edinburgh, 
1890), p. 124. 
68Calderwood, The History of the Kirk of Scotland, 1, 131-32. 
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manuscript copy of the dedication in which Buchanan warned 
James against the evils of tyranny. Apparently Randolph, like 
Buchanan, feared that James’s attachments to the Catholic nobility 
in Scotland, which were becoming increasingly disquieting at this 
time, might indeed make a tyrant of him in the eyes of Protestants.”° 

Buchanan’s De jure regni aroused even greater and more wide- 
spread interest among the men associated with Sidney than did 
the Baptistes. The treatise had probably been written in 1568 or 
1569, at the time of the conferences on Mary Stuart between Eng- 
lish and Scottish commissioners; Buchanan, who was present at the 
conferences, may have intended the work to be a justification in 
theory of the deposition of Mary and the proposed election of the 
Earl of Moray by the Protestant ministers and lords." At any rate, 
he wrote to Randolph Gualther in 1579 that the De jure regmi was 
“written indeed in troublous times, but now at last published after 
a moderate interval; the tumult having been assuaged, and the 
minds of men having become more accustomed to discourses of 
this kind.”’’* His cheerful assurance was destined to be short-lived. 

Meanwhile, within a sympathetic circle, at least, the De jure regni 
was being circulated in manuscript in England. Rogers wrote to 
Buchanan from London in September, 1576, that he had avidly 
read the work and had found its political precepts not foreign to 
the state of the times; he also indicated that he was acting as inter- 
mediary to secure publication of the work on the Continent.” 
George Bromley, brother of the Lord Chancellor, had also read the 
work in manuscript, and had lent it to Edward Bulkeley, the friend 
of Henry Sidney, Francis Walsingham, and Christopher Goodman; 


89] bid, 

70Cf, Read, op. cit., II, 145-55. 

71William S. McKechnie, “De Jure Regni apud Scotos,” George Buchanan: 
Glasgow Quatercentenary Studies (Glasgow, 1907), pp. 226-30. 

"The Zurich Letters, pp. 530-31. 


*8Opera Omnia, Il, 737: “Dialogismum de Regno, ab hoc temporis statu non 
alienum, avidissime perce. ex quo & illud cognovi, quam studiose in Platone ver- 
satus esses. Eum ego Philologis Hollandis communicavi, ac typis edituri essent, si 
de tua voluntate essent certiores.” No Dutch edition survives to indicate that Bu- 
chanan at this time gave his consent to this plan for publication, although McKech- 
nie (op. cit., p. 215) believes that the second edition, in 1580, was actually published 


at Leyden or Antwerp, and not at Edinburgh or London, as variously assumed. 
See note 78, below. 
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Bulkeley not only read it but copied the whole thing out in his own 
hand."* 

The work was published in Edinburgh in January, 1579, and 
copies found their way to England almost immediately. In March 
of the same year, Randolph wrote to Buchanan from London: “I 
leave to speak of many thinges donne in your Lyfe, great Prayse 
worthie, but howe well I lyke the last litle Treatise, De Jure Regni, 
that lately came into the World, I cannot say as I thinke,” and in a 
postscript to the same letter, Randolph adds, “Your De Regno is 
greatlye desyered among us.”’* Bulkeley reported to Buchanan in 
1580 that Goodman had received a copy, and then went on to 
suggest something of the impression which the work made, in these 
circles, at least, in England; it was, he concluded, not only a learned 
and fluent book, but also an extremely useful one.”® 

Rogers, meanwhile, had been busy arranging for a London edi- 
tion of the work. In August, 1579, he wrote to Buchanan express- 
ing his eagerness to see the Edinburgh edition so that he might 
compare it with his manuscript copy and determine which version 
should be the basis of the London edition.” Rogers apparently de- 
cided to use the Edinburgh edition, for in 1580 an “Editio secunda” 
appeared in London from the press of Edward Aggas, “Ad ex. 


"Opera Omnia, II, 762-63: “Ante biennium D. Georgius Bromlejus, illius Francis- 
Ci, cujus supra mentionem feci, ater, . . . ostendit mihi librum quendam tuum 
manuscriptum, de statu regni Scotiae; & quamvis non minorem illius quam pretiosis- 
simae gemmae maximique thesauri rationem haberet, mutuo dedit. Illum ego non 
modo avidissime legi, verum etiam totum mea manu a ” (Bulkeley to Bu- 
chanan, dated Chester, November 28, 1580.) I. Gollancz (Athenaeum, January 11, 
1907, cited by McKechnie, op. cit., p. 221) describes a manuscript in the hand of 
John Davies of Hereford, ca. 1609-10, in which the De jure regni in the vernacu- 
lar is appended to Fulke Greville’s drama Mustapha in the same hand. 

*8Opera Omnia, Il, 745-46. Cf. also the letter which Randolph wrote on the same 
day to Peter Young in which he speaks of being lately reminded of “my Maister, 
Mr. G. Buchanan, by the Sight of a Booke of his, De Jure Regni apud Scotos” 
(ibid., Il, 746). 

*6Opera Omnia, II, 763: “Bene se habet (mi Buchanane) quod ipse vivus, illum 
doctum, disertum, ac Reipublicae perutilem librum prelo commiseris. Sane si tu na- 


turae concessisses, ille tuus foetus, tanto parente dignissimus, i in tenebris diu non . 


delituisset. Ipse tantum thesaurum Republicae literariae non invidissem. Sed bene est 
quod tu | ipse tua recognoveris, & plenius ac perfectius quam quisquam alius evul- 
gaveris.” 

"[bid., Il, 749: “Ardeo sane cupiditate eum videndi, ut si in eo aliquid immuta- 
veris, typographi, quorum in posterioribus meis ad te literis memini, vestris illum 
potius typis evulgatum, suis imitentur, quam de manuscripto codice exprimant.” 
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J. Rossei, Edinburgi,” and in 1581 a third edition appeared with the 
same imprint.”* 

When he received the copy of the Edinburgh edition that caused 
his decision on the London publication, Rogers promptly wrote to 
Buchanan perhaps the most illuminating evidence that survives on 
the English reception of the De jure regni. Writing from London 
on November 7, 1579, he says that as soon as he received his copy 
it was borrowed by Dr. Thomas Wilson; Wilson in turn lent it 
to Thomas Bromley, the Chancellor, and Bromley passed it on to 
Cecil, who had not yet returned it. However, Rogers concluded, he 
had asked Vautrollier to procure more copies for him, that he might 
share the work with his friends.”° 

One might be led by this to believe that London was enthusiastic 
without exception about the book, but it seems clear that genuine 
approbation was expressed only by men more or less closely asso- 
ciated with the Sidney circle. Both Buchanan and Rogers indicate in 
their letters that the acclaim was by no means universal. Buchanan 
himself was aware of the possibility of mixed reactions to his work 
in England. In his letter to Rogers of November 9, 1579,he agreed to 
the plan for publication in London because, he said, certain people 
were apparently eager to refute his arguments, and if there were any 
of that sort in England, as he did not doubt that there were, he wanted 
to know it before he died.*° Meanwhile, Rogers had explicitly in- 
dicated that the issue of limited monarchy caused differences of 
opinion about the book; as he says, those who have the welfare of a 
realm at heart praise the work, while those who seek only to flatter 
princes reject it.** That Cecil himself might have been considered 


78STC Nos. 3976, 3977. 


7°Opera Omnia, Il, 751: “DIALOGUM tuum De Jure Regni, quem ad me per 
Zolcherum, Joannis Sturmii nostri tabellarium, transmisisti, accepi: munus longe 
gratissimum futurum, si illo uti per importunas quorundam preces licuisset: quo 
momento enim mihi in manus fuit traditum, D. Wilsonus a me mutuo petiit: ille ex- 
petenti Cancellario concessit: ab hoc Thesaurarius legendum accepit, qui necdum 
eum reddidit: ita mei juris in hunc diem non fuit. . . . Dedi autem in mandatis in- 
tegerrimo viro Vautrollerio, harum literarum latori, ut exemplaria quaedam mihi 
isthic comparet, ut cum amicus communicem.” - 

80fbid., II, 755: “De Dialogo de Regno isthic edendo tibi facile assentior, vel ob 
id maxime, quod quidam hic refutationem moliri dicantur. Si qui sunt in eadem 
apud vos sententia, ut esse non dubito, cuperem ut id me vivo facerent.” 


81/bid., I, 751: “Qui judicio & rerum usu subactum habent ingenium, praesen- 
tisque Reipublicae faciem intuentur, opus commendant: qui vero per assentationes 
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in the latter class by Rogers is suggested by the antipathy to Calvin- 
istic political theories which the Treasurer had expressed on previous 
occasions.” Wilson, as one of the Marian exiles frequently linked 
with the Sidney circle in other ways, was probably sympathetic.” 
And although the position of Thomas Bromley, the Chancellor, is 
not clear, it may be indicative of his attitude that his brother 
George, according to Bulkeley, possessed and circulated a manu- 
script copy of the treatise at least two years before it was pub- 
lished.** In any event, I have not found any laudatory references 
to the book in this period by men in England who were not con- 
nected in some degree with the Sidney circle. 

With Rogers, Randolph, and Bulkeley, who explicitly commend 
the work, it would seem safe to link as admirers of the De jure regni 
Sidney, Walsingham, and Goodman, all of whom elsewhere ex- 
pressed political philosophies closely similar to Buchanan’s. The 
identical doctrines of popular sovereignty and limited monarchy 
set forth by Goodman in his tract, How Superior Powers Oght to 
be Obeyd, have already been mentioned. Walsingham expounded 
similar views in 1583 in a sharp lecture which he delivered to James; 
in “its recommendation to the King to take council with his people, 
as represented in parliament, upon matters of government; in its 
insistence upon his subservience to the law and his obligation to 
rule justly; in its broad hints at the right of his subjects to depose 
him if he did otherwise,” the discourse, as Conyers Read sum- 
marizes it, enunciates the main points developed by Buchanan in 
his De jure regni. * 





favorem sibi Principum conciliare student, legumque habenas pro arbitrio suo 
laxari cupiunt, rejiciunt. . . .” 


82Cf., for example, Cecil’s condemnation of the political theories expressed by 
John Knox and Christopher Goodman, which in substance were identical with 
those of Buchanan. Writing to Sadler and Croft in 1559, Cecil exclaimed, “Of all 
others, Knoxees name, if it be not Goodman’s is most odiouse here; and therefore 
I wish no mention of hym hither” (Zurich Letters, p. 76, n.). 

88Garrett, The Marian Exiles, p. 339. It is worth noting here that Wilson may 
have been the translator of Buchanan’s De Maria Scotorum regina. See Malcolm 
Laing, History of Scotland (1804), I, 244 ff. 

84Opera Omnia, II, 762. See note 74, above. 

85Read, op. cit., II, 219. Read maintains that Walsingham’s ideas “were clearly 
borrowed from the Vindiciae Contra Tyrannos of Duplessis Mornay,” but see 
note 88, below. 
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And finally, of course, there are the parallels in political theory 
between the De jure regni and Sidney’s Arcadia. As several students 
have pointed out, many of the episodes and speeches in the Arcadia, 
particularly in the original version, embody such political concepts 
as those of the ultimate sovereignty of the people, the delegated 
authority of the king, the obligation of the king to govern under 
the law, and the right of the people to depose a tyrant.® It is gen- 
erally assumed that Sidney’s ideas of popular sovereignty and lim- 
ited monarchy stem from the Vindiciae contra tyrannos, a political 
treatise attributed to his friend (and Buchanan’s correspondent), 
Philip Duplessis-Mornay, and possibly also from Hotman’s Franco- 
Gallia.” But historians of political theory agree that the former, in 
particular, is simply a summary of doctrines that were common- 
place in the political literature of the more radical Calvinists, and 
among these latter Buchanan is regularly given a prominent posi- 
tion.** To Sidney, then, the ideas in the De jure regni would not 
necessarily have seemed strange and alarming, but on the contrary 
would have been ideas which he had incorporated and developed 
in his own work. Without tracing parallels or analyzing possible 
points of indebtedness, we can reasonably conclude, I believe, that 
Sidney’s response to the De jure regni would have agreed with the 
response of other members of his circle. And the close interest of 
his friends in the work at exactly the time when Sidney himself was 
writing to Buchanan makes it difficult to assume that Sidney had 
not seen the treatise.*® 

3 

Another subject for enthusiasm among members of the Sidney 
circle was Buchanan’s Latin poetry. Generally speaking, the high 

86Cf., for example, Edwin Greenlaw, “Sidney’s Arcadia as an Example of Eliza- 
bethan Allegory,” Kittredge Anniversary Papers (1913), pp. 336-37; W. D. Briggs, 
“Political Ideas in Sidney’s Arcadia,” Studies in Philology, XXVIII (1931), 137-61, 
and “Philip Sidney’s Political Ideas,” ibid., XXIX (1932), 534-42; W. Gordon Zee- 


veld, “The Uprising of the Commons in Sidney’s Arcadia,” Modern Language 
Notes, XLVIII (1933), 209-17. 

87Cf. Briggs, “Political Ideas in Sidney’s Arcadia,” p. 140, for example. 

88], W. Allen, A History of Political Thought in the Sixteenth Century 
(London, 1928), Part I, chap. vi; and A Defense of Liberty against Tyrants: a 
Translation of the Vindiciae Contra Tyrannos, ed. H. J. Laski (N.Y., n.d.), 
“Introduction.” 

89Professor Briggs was apparently unaware of Sidney’s letter to Buchanan when 


he asserted that Sidney’s acquaintance with the Scotsman cannot be shown (SP, 
XXIX, 538). 
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regard in which the Scotsman’s poetry was held by these men is a 
manifestation of that concern with classical form and meters fre- 
quently recognized as characteristic of certain members of the 
group. Thus Gregory Smith marvels that “when Spenser and Sid- 
ney, not to speak of the lesser, turn critic... , they find the meas- 
ure of dramatic excellence in Buchanan’s Jephthes or Watson’s Ab- 
solon, or the secret of English poetry in hobbling hexameters.”*° 
Since at least some of the men in Sidney’s circle were interested in 
classical rules of composition and versification, the admiration for 
the Latin poems and tragedies of Buchanan—“poetarum nostri sae- 
culi facile princeps”**—is understandable, even though remarkable. 
But as a matter of fact, the enthusiasm for Buchanan in the Sidney 
circle was concerned not so much with his skill as a Latinist, as it 
was with his production of “divine” poetry. 

Professor L. B. Campbell, in her work on the sixteenth-century 
identification of the “heavenly” muse, Urania, with the muse of 
Christian poetry, has shown that the literary members of Sidney’s 
circle were uniformly interested in producing “divine” poetry in 
a movement “dedicated to opposing the paganizing and secularizing 
of literature.”** Specifically, Sidney himself designated as chief 
among the three general kinds of poets “they that did imitate the 
unconceiveable excellencies of God,” and he cites the Psalms as 
examples of “divine” works by poets of this sort.** Later, when dis- 
cussing the types of lyric poetry, he describes 


that Lyricall kind of Song and Sonets; which Lord, if he gave us so 
ood mindes, how well it might be employed, and with howe heavenly, 
ruites, both private and publike, in singing the praises of the immortal 
bewtie, the immortall goodnes of that God, who giveth us hands to 
write, and wits to conceive: of which we might wel want words, but 
never matter, of which we could turne our eyes to nothing, but we 
should ever have new budding occasions. 


90G, Gregory Smith, Elizabethan Critical Essays (Oxford, 1904), I, xi. 
%1Cf, William Camden, Annales Rerum Anglicarum et Hibernicarum regnante 

Elizabetha (London, 1615), p. 332. The encomium had been used originally by 
the printer Henri Estienne on the title pages of his editions of Buchanan’s works. 
(See Brown, George Buchanan, p. 2.) 

921,, B. Campbell, “The Christian Muse,” Huntington Library Bulletin, Vill 
(1935), 70. 

%The Defence of Poesie, ed. Albert Feuillerat (Cambridge, 1923), p. 9. 

4] bid., p. 41. 
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As Professor Campbell shows, the French poet Du Bartas’ epic 
on the creation of the world, La Semaine, was hailed by members of 
the Sidney circle as the great example of “divine” poetry.” But 
Buchanan also was praised by them for writing “divine” poetry in 
his translation of the Psalms, his sacred tragedies, Jephthes and Bap- 
tistes, his astronomical poem, De sphaera, and his numerous reli- 
gious lyrics. In the Defence of Poesie Sidney himself, it will be 
recalled, after lamenting the fact that England cannot produce “so 
pearcing wits, as George Buchanan,” concludes that “the Tragidies 
of Buchanan do justly bring foorth a divine admiration.” 

But among the men around Sidney it was mainly Gabriel Harvey 
who praised Buchanan as a “divine” poet and recommended him as 
such to other members of the group. Although Harvey knew and 
admired Buchanan’s pamphlets on Mary Queen of Scots,” he more 
often expressed his enthusiasm for the astronomical and religious 
poetry of the Scotsman. Thus, in a note on Dionysus Periegetes’ 
The Surveye of the World (1572) he wrote: 


M. Spenser conceives the like pleasure in the fourth day of the first 
Weeke of Bartas. Which he esteemes as the proper profession of Urania. 
Axiophilus makes the like account of the Columnes, and the Colonies 
of Bartas. Which he commonly addes to the Spheare of Buchanan. 


Divine, & heroicall works: and excellent Cantiques for a mathematicall 
witt.°* 


Campbell, op, cit., p. 54. Miss Campbell notes that Buchanan’s pupil James 
translated Du Bartas’ Urania in his Essays of a Prentise (1584), and henceforward 
James was considered the patron of divine poetry in Britain. 

Sidney, op. cit., pp. 35, 41. 

®7Thus of the “tragical pamflets of the Quen of Scots” Harvey wrote to Arthur 
Capel that they are “wurth the reading over and over, both for the stile and the 
matter” (Letter Book of Gabriel Harvey [Camden Society, 1884], p. 167). On the 
title page of his copy of Buchanan’s Ane Admonition, direct to the trew 
Lordis. . . . (1571), Harvey wrote: “A fine Discourse of Buchanan, but bitter in 
his Invective veine, for elegant stile, none nearer owre Ascham” (Gabriel Harvey’s 
Marginalia, ed. G. C. Moore Smith [Stratford, 1913], p. 158). In the Glasgow 
Quatercentenary Studies, p. 441, David Murray notes that the catalogue of the 
Bright Library refers to copies of Buchanan’s De Maria Scotorum regina (1571?) 
and Ane detectioun of the duinges of Marie Quene of Scottes (1571?) “with long 
notes on each by Gabriel Harvey.” I find no record of these notes in the published 
marginalia of Harvey, although the complete notes in the former have recently 
appeared, together with a description of the book, in William Robinson, A 
Catalogue of Rare Books (London, 1948). 

%Gabriel Harvey’s Marginalia, p. 161. “Axiophilus” has beeen variously identi- 
fied as Spenser, Dyer, the Earl of Basie, and Harvey himself (ibid., p. 306). 
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Elsewhere in his marginalia Harvey regularly identifies astronomi- 
cal and divine poetry in connection with Buchanan, and he con- 
sistently links the Scotsman with Du Bartas in listing the best prac- 
titioners of the art.** On one occasion he even chides Spenser for 
failing to follow these models.’ If Buchanan in these instances is 
simply classified among the several “divine” poets whom Harvey 
praises, he becomes in the Foure Letters (1592) a model held up for 
emulation: 


For what Festivall Hymnes, so divinely dainty, as the sweete Psalmes of 
King David, royally translated by Buchanan? or what sage Gnomes, so 
profoundly pithy, as the wise Proverbes of King Salomon; notably 
also translated: but how few Buchanans? Such lively springes of stream- 
ing Eloquence: & such right-Olympicall hilles of / amountinge witte: 
I cordially recommend to the deere Lovers of the Muses: and namely 
to professed Sonnes of the-same; Edmond Spencer, Richard Staniburst, 
Abraham France, Thomas Watson, Samuell Daniell, Thomas Nash, and 
mere: ...™ 


Thus Harvey recognized Buchanan as a leading exponent of that 
“divine art” of which he was later to hail King James as the “sov- 
eraine,”*” and to which he was to return again and again as a touch- 
stone in his literary criticism and judgments.*®* 

Among other members of the Sidney circle, Sidney certainly and 
Spenser probably shared Harvey’s opinion to some extent. And al- 
though Daniel Rogers expressed an avid interest in Buchanan’s 
lambics, Lyrics, and Epigrams, many of which would scarcely 
justify Harvey’s special enthusiasm, Rogers too joined in the ad- 
miration for the De sphaera and urged Buchanan to complete it.’ 

But more important, it was Rogers, the friend of Sidney and con- 
fidant of Harvey and Spenser, who at this time made himself re- 
sponsible for the first London publication of Buchanan’s “divine” 
poems. On November 7, 1579, he wrote a letter urging Buchanan to 


*Tbid., p. 162. 


100] bid., pp. 162-63. 

101Hfarvey, Foure Letters and Certeine Sonnets. ... (The Bodley Head Quartos, 
N.Y. and London, 1923), pp. 67-68. 

102Gabriel Harvey’s Marginalia, p. 231. 

108See especially Pierces Supererogation (1593), in Works, ed. A. B. Grosart 
(1884-85), II, 102-3. 
104Opera Omnia, I, Sig. £3* and II, 737. 
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indicate which of his poems, among an apparently complete col- 
lection held in London, he wished to appear in an edition that had 
already been generally agreed upon in earlier correspondence.’ 
Buchanan must have responded to this pressure, for in 1580 his 
Psalms, with the Jephthes appended, were duly published in Lon- 
don by Thomas Vautrollier.°° While the choice of “divine” poems 
for this edition probably reflects Buchanan’s own tastes and inter- 
ests, his selection would have caused Rogers and the other men 
around Sidney little disappointment. For clearly, the literary ideal 
represented in his Psalms, his Biblical tragedies, and his astronomical 
poem was a positive element in what one writer has recently called 
the “intellectual milieu which produced Spenser and Sidney.”*°" 


4 


At the same time that they were praising Buchanan as tutor, 
political theorist, and poet, the Sidney group in England were also 
filled with anticipatory enthusiasm for the Scotsman’s Rerum Scoti- 
carum historia, which, although not published until 1582, had long 
been known to be in preparation. As early as 1576 Rogers had 
written to Buchanan inquiring about the state of the work and ex- 
pressing his desire to see it.’°* In 1577, in another letter to Buchanan, 
Rogers revealed that he not only knew something of the content 
and method of the Historia, but moreover agreed with the Scots- 


105]bid., II, 751: “. . . si respondisses, quid de nostra in Poématum tuorum edi- 
tione sententia (de qua superioribus meis literis tecum egi) judicares, Vautrollerius 
quaedam ex ipsis, si non omnia, typis mandasset: nunc intacta jacent, donec quid de 
ordine in iis imprimendis observando statueris, perspectum habeat: . . .” 
106Paraphrasis psalmorum Davidis poetica (STC 3983). 


107J, W. Bennett in Thomas Blenerhasset, A Revelation of the True Minerva 
(N.Y., 1941), p. xvi. I can find no clear reference to Buchanan’s “divine” quali- 
ties and characteristics outside the Sidney group in this period. Ascham in the 
Scholemaster (1570) had praised his friend Buchanan for observing the classical 
rules of tragedy (Smith, Elizabethan Critical Essays, 1, 24), and Thomas Lodge’s 
Defense of Poetry (1579) commends the morality of Buchanan’s work in general 
but does not develop the point (Smith, op. cit., I, 68). For later criticism, cf. 
Francis Meres’ statement that “Georgius Buchananus’ Jephthas amongst all 
moderne Tragedies is able to abide the touch of Aristotle’s precepts and Euripedes 
examples. ...” (Palladis Tamia [1598], in Smith, op. cit., II, 322). 

108Qpera Omnia, II, 737: “Ante triennium (abs quo tempore nihil a te literarum 
accepi) spem injeceras librum illum tuum videndi, quem de — gentium Bri- 
—e scripsisti: quod si absolveris, ne quaeso ejus desiderio nos ulterius 
raudes.” 
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man’s attacks on the Welsh historian and antiquarian, Humphrey 
Llwyd.’ In 1579 Rogers again pressed Buchanan to finish the work, 
citing the appearance in 1578 of John Lesley’s pro-Catholic History 
of Scotland as reason for Buchanan to publish his own at once.” At 
the same time, Randolph wrote to Buchanan complaining about the 
delay in publishing the Historia: “What makith yow to doubt to let 
it come foorthe, a Spectacle unto the World, no lesse famous then 
Apelles Table was, and as voyde of Comptrollement as his Worke 
was....”? And in the following year Edward Bulkeley wrote him, 
inquiring about the Historia which all the pious and learned were 
avidly awaiting.*” 

This eagerness is remarkable in view of the nature of the work 
and the general reception accorded it in England after its publica- 
tion. In what Professor Greenlaw called the battle of the “an- 
cients,” who accepted the legendary history of the origin of Brit- 
ain fathered by Geoffrey of Monmouth, and the “moderns,” who 
regarded such accounts as Geoffrey’s with critical scepticism, Bu- 
chanan’s Historia was unreservedly on the side of the “moderns.”** 
His position is forcefully indicated by his attacks on Geoffrey’s 
story of the founding of Britain by Brut and the daughters of Dio- 
cletian, and on Humphrey Llwyd, whose works gave currency in 
the sixteenth century to Geoffrey’s legend. Buchanan not only 
branded Geoffrey as “the Monk who was the Forger and Deviser 
of this Fable,” but also damned Llwyd at great length for perpetu- 
ating the fraud; on the stories of Brut and of the daughters of Dio- 
cletian he waxed especially sarcastic, assailing as a “most notorious 
and impudent Falsehood” this legend which traced the ancestors 

109] bid., I, Sig. £37: “Recte enim Humfridum Fluidum [sic] perstringis, qui dum 


Antiquarium se praestare vult, futiles & aniles nugas mordicus tuetur, nullis anti- 
quitatis monumentis confirmatas.” 

110[bid., II, 749: “Quidam etiam ipsius [Moray] -comites affirmare non sunt 
veriti, te gentis tuae Historiam pertexuisse, . . . . Historiam vero tanto magis 
desidero, quod Joannes Leslaeus, Rossensis Episcopus (ut ipse de se praedicat) hoc 
anno gentis Scoticae Historiam Romae edi curaverit, ut mirifice cupiam cum illius 
lectione tuam conjungere ac conferre.” 

111] bid., Il, 745. 

112]bid., II, 763: “Audio te in Historia conscribenda diu desudasse, quam omnes 
pli & docti avidissime exspectant.” 

113Fdwin A. Greenlaw, “The Battle of the Books,” Studies in Spenser’s His- 
torical Allegory (Baltimore, 1932), pp. 1-58. 
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of the Britons “from the Refuse of all Nations.”*%* Buchanan’s 
“modern” attitude toward legendary history was thus made so clear 
that Camden did not hesitate to place him with Vives, Polydore 
Vergil, and Bodin in the “grave Senate of great Clerks” who denied 
that there ever was a Brut.**® 

But after 1580, as Professor Millican has pointed out, critical 
scepticism of the sort represented by Buchanan was generally un- 
popular in England."* Although Geoffrey of Monmouth was not 
given much credit by more enlightened historians, those parts of 
his legendary history dealing with the founding of Britain by Brut 
and the feats of King Arthur became increasingly well-established 
in the literature and popular history designed to flatter Elizabeth, 
who was pleased to consider herself the lineal descendant of these 
glamorous predecessors; accordingly, the work of such of Geof- 
frey’s followers as Llwyd came to be more generally respected 
than it had before, and the Avork-of sceptical critics more unpop- 
ular.**” Buchanan’s Historia \in particular became the object of vio- 
lent and frequent attacks on\this score from representatives of the 
“ancients”—notably Thynne, in his additions to Holinshed, Thomas 
Churchyard, and Richard Harvey.** 


114History of Scotland, translated by William Bond (London, 1722), I, 66, 67, 
68. It might be noted here that on the equally controversial subject of King Ar- 
thur, Buchanan acknowledges the historicity of the king, but distinguishes between 
what he calls the truth, and the myth perpetrated by Geoffrey of Monmouth 
which obscures Arthur’s real greatness (ibid., I, 207). See p. 54, below. 


115Camden, Annales, pp. 7-8, quoted by Greenlaw, “The Battle of the Books,” 
Pp. 23. 
116C, B. Millican, Spenser and the Table Round (Cambridge, Mass., 1932), pp. 
80-95; cf. also J. W. Bennett, The Evolution of the “Faerie Queene” (Chicago, 
1942), Ch. VI: “The Reputation of Arthur.” , 
117Bennett, op. cit. pp. 71-2. 
118Holinshed, Chronicles of England, Scotland, and Ireland (London, 1807), V 
(Chronicles of Scotland), 416: “I must condemne him of secret grudge, not so 
much to the person of Lhoid, as to the whole nation, against which the chiefest 
part of his booke seemeth to be a stomaching invective”; Thomas Churchyard, The 
Worthiness of Wales (1587): 
“If Buckanan, the Scottish Poet late 
Were here in sprite, of Brittons to debate: 
He should finde men, that would with him dispute, 
And many a pen, which would his works confute” 


(quoted in Millican, op. cit., p. 82); Richard Harvey, Philadelpbus, or a Defence 
of Brutes, and the Brutans History (1593), p. 1: “For my part, your deniall is not 
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Buchanan’s death in 1582 cut off the correspondence that might 
have revealed the attitude of the Sidney group toward the pub- 
lished work, but their earlier references make it clear that it was 
mainly Buchanan’s “modern” method and the attack on the legend- 
ary history of Geoffrey and Llwyd that had aroused their inter- 
est. Rogers, as we have seen, knew enough of Buchanan’s work to 
be able to express agreement with the Scotsman’s assault on Llwyd, 
who, Rogers said, pretended to be an antiquarian while he accepted 
as true the legends that could not be confirmed by the monuments 
of antiquity."° It was clear to Rogers that Buchanan’s historical 
method was adequately critical, and Randolph had heard from the 
Scotsman himself that the history of Scotland would be purged of 
“sum Inglis lyis and Scottis vanite.”**° Appreciation of Buchanan’s 
history on this score would not have been impossible for Sidney 
himself, for although there is no record of his opinion of the work, 
he had, in his correspondence with Languet, expressed similar con- 
tempt for Llwyd’s pretensions as a historian.’ In general, the 
admiration for Buchanan’s Historia suggests that a “modern,” criti- 
cal attitude toward British legendary history was one of the in- 
tellectual ideals characteristic of the Sidney circle. 

An echo of this enthusiasm for Buchanan’s Historia is heard al- 
most twenty years later in Spenser’s A View of the Present State 
of Ireland. In that work Spenser draws heavily from Buchanan’s 
Historia for much of his information about the origins and early 
history of the Irish. Moreover, in the person of Irenius, he makes 
an appraisal of Buchanan’s work that, like Rogers’ tribute, empha- 
sizes the Scotsman’s critical use of reliable historical sources. Thus 
Irenius is made to say: 





able once to move me, and your reasons against Brutes historie, shall never per- 
swade any sufficient reader, to agree with you, and remove the markes and cir- 
cuites, that Geffrey Monmouth hath set downe.” 

119See note 109, above. Rogers apparently considered himself to be among the 
“moderns,” for in the letter referring to Llwyd already quoted, he refers Bu- 
chanan to his own commentary on British antiquities “quod ex Abrabami Ortelli 
theatro cognoscere potuisti” (Opera Omnia, I, Sig. £3"). Cf. also Bennett, The 
Evolution of the “Faerie Queene,” p. 70. 

120“T his singular freynd M. Randolph. . . .” (n.d.), in Vernacular Writings 
of George Buchanan, p. 58. 

121Pears, The Correspondence of Sir Philip Sidney and Hubert Languet, pp. 
31-36. Cf. also Millican, op. cit., pp. 74-75, and Bennett, op. cit., pp. 77-78. 
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I doe give most Credite unto Buckhanam, [for] that he him self, beinge 
an Irishe Scott, or Pict by nation, and beinge verie excellentelie learned 
and industrious to seeke out the truth of these thinges concerninge the 
originall of his owne people, hath both sett downe the testymonies of 
the Auncientes trulie, and his owne opynion withall verie reasonablie, 
though in some thinges he doth somewhat flatter.*** 


Elsewhere in the View Spenser expresses an opinion identical with 
Buchanan’s on the issue of the legendary Brut. For Irenius is made 
to observe that the Irish foolishly believe in the legendary founder 
of Ireland, Gathelus, 


no otherwise then our vayne Englyshemen doe in the tale of Brutus, 
whome they devise to have firste conquered and inhabited this lande, 
it beinge as impossible to prove that ther ever was anie suche Brutus of 
Albanye, as it is, that there [was] anie such Gathelus of Spaine.’* 


Thus, whatever may be those “things” in which Spenser feels that 
Buchanan “doth somewhat flatter,” they cannot be, as Professor 
Millican seems to think that they are, Buchanan’s harsh strictures 
on Humphrey Llwyd and the legend of Brut. For Spenser in the 
View rejects just as explicitly as did Buchanan both the historical 
method and the legendary history itself which the work of Llwyd 
represented.’ 

This unqualified rejection by Spenser the historian of the legend 
of Brut is not entirely inconsistent with the qualified acceptance of 
the same legend by Spenser the poet in Book II of the Faerie 
Queene, where he traces the British line from the mythical Trojan. 
The feeling after 1580 that, quite apart from questions of his- 
toricity, such materials as the legends of Arthur and of Brut were 
suitable for use in patriotic poetry has already been mentioned. 
Thus, in the words of Professor Millican, “Spenser’s use of Brutus 
and Arthur does not imply credulity so much as it impliesa thorough 


1224 View of the Present State of Ireland, ed. W. L. Renwick (London, 1934), 
p. 52. 

128] bid., p. 261. The passage quoted appears in the MS in the Public Records 
Office, but not in the Bodleian and Caius College. MSS which Renwick princi- 
pally follows. Renwick believes that “Spenser originally wrote more history, and 
then cut it down, after the work was completed, to preserve the balance of the 
whole” (p. 264). 

124]t seems more probable to conclude that Spenser refers to Buchanan’s pa- 


triotic commendation of the Scots and his disparagement of the English in the 
Historia. 
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knowledge of the literary pabulum of his age.”*** But at that, Spen- 
ser the poet could not accept the legend of Brut without reserva- 
tions, for while agreeing in the Faerie Queene with Geoffrey and 
Llwyd on Brut as the founder of the British royal line, he rejects 
that element of the story dealing with the daughters of Diocletian 
and the race of giants spawned by them as “That monstrous error, 
which doth some assot.”?** This note of doubt and qualification in 
the poet’s version of the legend is of particular interest if, as Mrs. 
Bennett suggests, the British genealogy of Book II was written as 
early as 1580, when Spenser was in direct contact with the men 
around Sidney, and when interest in Buchanan among these men 
was at its height.**” 

But whatever the feelings of Spenser the poet may have been, 
the praise given by him in the View to Buchanan’s Historia is re- 
markable, especially when considered in the light of the general 
disrepute into which the Scotsman’s work had fallen by the time 
Spenser wrote his treatise on Ireland. Here Spenser is giving ex- 
pression to an admiration for Buchanan the critical historian iden- 
tical with that which prevailed among Sidney’s friends some twenty 
years before. This agreement in attitude between Spenser and other 
members of the Sidney circle towards Buchanan’s Historia is, of 
course, simply additional, if hitherto unnoticed, evidence of the 
English poet’s close association with the group. And there are indi- 
cations that Spenser might well have shared the group’s interest 
in Buchanan in other respects. The fact that Spenser was acquainted 
with Daniel Rogers, one of Buchanan’s most ardent admirers in the 
circle, makes it difficult to believe that the poet was not fully aware 
of the Scotsman’s work and reputation. Moreover, we have al- 
ready noted the occasions on which Spenser is mentioned in con- 
nection with Harvey’s praise of the “divine” poetry of Buchanan. 
And finally, if we accept: the customary interpretation of Mother 
Hubberd’s Tale and the Braggadocchio episode in the Faerie 


Queene, the agreement in feeling between Spenser and Buchanan . 


on the Alengon affair is apparent. 


125Millican, op. cit., p. 94. 
126Faerie Queene, Il, x, 7-10. 
127Bennett, op. cit., p. 89. 
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In the course of this analysis of the connections between Bu- 
chanan and the Sidney circle I have tried to resist the temptation, 
strong at times, to find evidence of borrowings and indebtedness 
in specific works. In some instances such investigation would, I 
think, be fruitful. But my present purpose has been simply to em- 
phasize the necessity for considering Buchanan as, in effect, a mem- 
ber im absentia of the Sidney circle. This, it seems to me, is the con- 
clusion dictated by the evidence of Buchanan’s interest in the circle 
and the circle’s interest in him as revealed not only in personal 
friendships but also in mutual concern with particular problems 
of politics, religion, and literature. The significance of the evidence 
in this respect lies not so much in the agreement between Buchanan 
and members of the circle on any one point, as it does in the agree- 
ment on a number of points which taken together form a pattern 
| of thinking and feeling that is unique in the period, and char- 
acteristic of this single group. 








































































Roger Manners, Elizabethan Courtier 


By Liste Ceci, Joun 
I 


6¢ PpiocraPny,” wrote E. K. Chambers, “may complete the picture 

of an age, by its illumination of the lives of lesser men” than 
kings and ministers." Nowhere is this more clearly demonstrated, 
perhaps, than in the life of Roger Manners, who was Esquire of the 
Body to Queen Elizabeth for her entire reign. For, although the 
letters of Manners shed light upon the court of Elizabeth and the 
prescribed duties of a minor courtier, they are especially rewarding 
in showing how Manners, the third son of the first Earl of Rutland,’ 
was inevitably drawn into some of the more important events of his 
day. Never knighted, and usually referred to as Mr. Roger Man- 
ners, he nevertheless became in his later years the recognized head 
of a family which included half the court and some of the nobility, 
and, from choice or from necessity, he often had to intervene with 
the Queen in behalf of one or the other of them. No part of his bi- 
ography is more surprising than the unfailing loyalty of the Queen 
to the family that had served her father so well. The regard she had 
for Roger Manners himself brought him material rewards in the 
form of leases and properties, but more remarkable ones in grant- 
ing, sooner or later, all his requests for others. And surely one of 
the most generous things on record about the Queen is the hitherto 
unnoted fact that when in his old age Manners was prostrated with 
grief over the part played in the Essex Rebellion by his three grand- 


1F. K. Chambers, Sir Henry Lee (Oxford, 1936), p. 2. 


2C.H. Cooper, Athenae Cantabrigienses (Cambridge, 1861), II, 465; John Nichols, 
The History and Antiquities of the County of Leicester (London, 1795), Il, pt. I, 
44; John and J. A. Venn, Alumni Cantabrigienses (Cambridge, 1924), pt. I, III, 135; 
D.N.B. under the various Manners; Doyle’s Official Baronage of England (London, 
1886), III. As a son of the first Earl of Rutland, he was thereby a great-grandson 
of Anne of York, sister of Edward IV. 


8His will, a photostat of which was procured from Somerset House (P.C.C., 
Huddlestone 95, 1607), shows that he had extensive property. I am unable to say, 
however, to what extent it came from royal favor as against his inheritance or his 
own investments. 
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nephews, the fifth Earl of Rutland and his younger brothers (later 
the sixth and seventh Earls), Elizabeth sent a courtier with a “very 
princely and gratius messayge” to comfort him. Nor should the 
critics of Robert Cecil, later Earl of Salisbury, overlook his friendly 
letters and unfailing loyalty to Roger Manners. 

The letters of Roger Manners that have survived are chiefly those 
preserved at Belvoir Castle among the manuscripts of the Duke of 
Rutland and published in the Historical Manuscripts Commission 
Reports.* Some are entirely summarized; most are quoted only in 
part, and in a mixture of modern and Elizabethan spelling. The ear- 
liest is to his brother Henry, second Earl of Rutland until 1563; 
many are to his nephew Edward, third Earl of Rutland from 1563 
to 1587. A few are to John, fourth Earl of Rutland from 1587 to 
1588 and brother to the third Earl. After the death of the fourth 
Earl others are to the Dowager Countess Elizabeth, especially in re- 
gard to her daughter Lady Bridget Manners, for whom he secured 
a place as lady-in-waiting to the Queen, and her son Roger, who 
became the fifth Earl at the age of eleven. Later letters are to the 
fifth Earl. The greatest number, however, and the more charming 
personal ones, are to his older brother John Manners, who had mar- 
ried Dorothy Vernon and lived at Haddon Hall.’ Among these, the 
more important in their relation to the Queen and court deal with 
the Earl of Shrewsbury and with the fifth Earl of Rutland’s part in 
the Essex Rebellion. 

In addition to the letters in the Rutland Papers, others are among 
the manuscripts of the Marquis of Salisbury,° chiefly to Robert 
Cecil, asking his mediation in such family affairs as the release from 
imprisonment of Lady Bridget Manners and her husband Robert 
Tyrwhit for that heinous Elizabethan crime, marriage without the 
royal consent, in securing clemency for his grand-nephews despite 


‘Historical Manuscripts Commission, The Manuscripts of ... the Duke of Rut- 


land (hereafter referred to as Rutland). 
5Sir John Manners naturally figures prominently in all the works on Haddon 
Hall, most of which perpetuate the romantic fiction of the elopement of the couple. 
He was knighted in 1603 by James I and died in 1611. 
Historical Manuscripts Commission, The Manuscripts of .. . the Marquis of 
Salisbury (hereafter referred to as Salisbury). 
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their abhorrent part in the Essex affair, and, in his old age—he died 
in 1607—in maintaining for him leases granted by Elizabeth which 
James wished to bestow upon one of his courtiers. Still other letters 
are in the Talbot Papers,’ especially those to his nephew Lord Gil- 
bert Talbot, later seventh Earl of Shrewsbury; and in the Lans- 
downe Collection. A strong plea might be made for someone who 
could gain access to the originals, especially those at Belvoir Castle, 


to publish them in their entirety and in their forthright, unstudied 
Tudor speech. 


II 


Before we consider the letters themselves we may note a few de- 
tails of Manners’ early life. The date of his birth is uncertain, but 
it was before 1537,° and few details of his youth can be traced. He 
must have spent much of his childhood in London at the town house 
of his father in the old Benedictine priory Holywell in Shoreditch.’ 
He may also have been at times at Elsynges, Enfield, or Enfield Hall, 
as it came to be called, which his father had inherited through his 
first marriage, although he gave it, along with the manor of Wor- 
cesters, in 1540 to Henry VIII.*° Other periods were spent at Belvoir 
Castle and the other great northern properties which accrued at 
various times to Earl Thomas." In 1540 a servant of a Roger Rat- 
cliff was paid for bringing (to Belvoir?) “xx yowez and xx lams 


7Edmund Lodge, Illustrations of British History (London, 1791). 


8Rutland, IV, 284, a mention in the expense accounts of the first Earl of Rutland 
of payments in 1537-8 for the nurse of John and Roger Manners. The fourth son, 
Thomas Manners, was born in 1537 (ibid., 279, 281, 283, 286). Sir Thomas Manners 
was knighted in 1570 at Berwick by the Earl of Sussex because of his services dur- 
ing the Scottish troubles (Cooper, op. cit., II, 537-38; Holinshed’s Chronicles [Lon- 
don, 1808], IV, 243). e 

®The first Earl of Rutland leased from the. prioress considerable properties in 
1537, and others, also considerable, in 1538, all within the walls and gates of the 
priory. See the London County Council Survey of London, Vol. 8, The Parish of 
St. Leonard, Shoreditch, pp. 165-76. Also, Rutland, IV, passim, D.N.B. under 
Thomas Manners, first Earl of Rutland, etc. 


10 dward Ford, History of Enfield (Enfield, 1873), pp. 68-70. The property was 
later settled by Edward VI on the Princess Elizabeth. The Earl also had a grant as 
keeper of Enfield Chace. 


11] bid., IV, 290, 291, 293, 303, 312. 
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givn to Mr. Roger Manners by the will of Mr. Roger Ratlyf.”” 
This may have been the Roger Ratcliff who was one of the gentle- 
men ushers of Henry VIII;** perhaps Roger Manners was named 
for him. 

Roger Manners entered St. John’s College, Cambridge, in May, 
1549, along with his brothers John and Thomas.* He became a 
fellow-commoner at Corpus Christi in 1550, and his later benefac- 
tions were to that college.* Robert Masters, in his history of Corpus 
Christi, pays an extended tribute to the Esquire of the Body and 
speaks of “his contributing towards finishing the chapel in 1594, 
where his arms still continue both on the ceiling and the wainscot,” 
as well as “the manner of expression” of his donation “out of the 
‘singular good and pious affection and zeal which he heartily bare to 
the College.’”** Manners left Cambridge without a degree, and was 
for a time at sea under Effingham. 

The earliest of the letters is of this period,’ and seems the only 
one surviving to his brother Henry, the second Earl, who died in 
1563. Written May 10, 1554, from the “New Bark, lying before 
Portsmouth,” he spoke of the Lord Admiral as his good Lord; he 
trusted to follow the council of Mr. Poynes, both because his 
brother would have him do so and because he found him his good 
friend. He would apply himself to the understanding of the “marine 
causes and affairs.” A letter from Effingham himself to Rutland, 
three days later, gives us the first picture we have of the young man: 
“I have not in all my lyffe had an honestere young gentyllman in 


12] bid., IV, 304. 

18John Nichols, A Collection of Ordinances and Regulations for the Govern- 
ment of the Royal Housebold Made in Divers Reigns (London, 1790), p. 154. 

14Cooper, op. cit., II, 465; Venn, op. cit., pt. I, Ill, 135. In the expense accounts 
printed in the Rutland Papers there is an entry for 1549-50 for the payment of the 
“caredg of a bedd to Camebrige and iii paire of hosyn for the gentlemen” (Rut- 
land, IV, 350). 

15Venn, op. cit, pt. I, III, 135. 


16Robert Masters, The History of the College of Corpus Christi, Cambridge ~ 


(Cambridge, 1753), p. 127. Masters also gives a detailed account of the land grant 
of Manners for the support and maintenance of four poor scholars, along with a 
letter from him to the famous John Jegon, head of the college, designating the 
scholars (ibid., p. 63). 

17Rutland, I, 62. 
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my company and I thanke hym.”"* Of his service at sea, a few other 
details are available in entries in the expense accounts; in 1554, of 
money dispersed for “my Lord’s brethern beyond the sea,” and, in 
1558, of money given to Mr. Roger Manners when he went to sea 
with the Lord Admiral and to his lackey for bringing letters from 
him.*® Manners saw active service in the war against France under 
Queen Mary: a Thomas Lambert, writing the third Earl of Rutland 
in 1572, said that he had earlier served his Lordship’s uncle, Mr. 
Roger Manners, one of the Esquires of her Majesty’s person, as he 
could witness, both at St. Quentin and at the burning of Conquet 
in Brittany.” Manners must therefore have been one of the “manie 
valiant capteins” whose landing, sack, and burning of Conquet and 
the countryside in 1558 are so vividly described in Holinshed’s 
Chronicles. Just when he left his duties at sea is not clear; his service 
was not continuous, for there were intervals when he was at court. 
The inscription on his tomb in Uffington Church, near Stamford in 
Lincolnshire, states that he was “Esquire to the Bodye to Queene 
Marye and to Queene Elizabeth.”** He was certainly at the Court of 
Queen Mary at Greenwich in 1555.” But, since two of his letters 
state that he served Elizabeth from her coronation,” it seems clear 
that he did not return to sea after that date. His service to Elizabeth 
was, however, interrupted at least once; he was a member of Parlia- 
ment, representing the borough of Grantham, during the session 
of 1562-3." 


Il 


The letters of Roger Manners as an Esquire of the Body reveal a 
phase of the life of the Court not, I believe, shown elsewhere. His 


18] bid., I, 62. 19] bid., TV, 374, 382. 

20[bid., IV, 206. For the battle of Conquet, see Holinshed’s Chronicles, op. cit., 
IV, 120, and for that of St. Quentin, a letter from the Earl of Bedford to Burghley 
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duties were similar to those set down as early as the time of Edward 
IV in the Liber Niger Domus Regis Angliae, and more explicitly 
stated in the Articles Ordained by King Henry VII for the Regula- 
tion of his Housebold.* This last states, for example, that “if it 
please the King to have a pallet without his traverse [screens, to in- 
sure privacy] there must be twoe esquires for the bodie, or else a 
knight for the body, to lie there or else to lie in the next chamber.””° 
Roger Manners once mentioned being a “dailie courtier,” and sleep- 
ing in the squire’s chamber, “which is not don lyke an old jade, yet 
often doe I wisshe myself with your Lordship [Rutland] and Lustie 
Lustie [his nickname for his brother Thomas] to discourse on owre 
at Newarke”; again, he wrote Rutland that he was in great doubt 
whether he should come to Belvoir that December, or return to the 
Court and “kepe Christmas in a pallett.”*” The Ordinances Made at 
Eltham list, as one of the four Esquires for the Body of Henry VIII, 
Sir Richard Manners, brother of the first Earl.”* This fact, along 
with the prominence of Eleanor (Paston), Countess of Rutland, 
mother of Roger Manners, at the court of Queen Mary, may ac- 
count for his following his uncle as an Esquire of the Body and serv- 
ing both Mary and Elizabeth. 

The duties of an Esquire of the Body were evidently arduous 
enough. That Manners found them so is understandable if one adds 
to the duties when the Court was in London those during the in- 
trepid Queen’s progresses and processions as listed month by month, 
year by year, in Walsingham’s Diary. Also Manners was, like most 
Elizabethans, ambivalent in his love of country life and his interest 
in the affairs of the Court. Beginning in 1571, when he was under 
forty, he wrote for years to his nephew the third Earl of Rutland 
of his wish to leave the Court and be a “countrye man for ever.” 
His complaint was merely that he was too old for his duties. The 
letter of 1571 said that if Rutland returned from France by Michael- 
mas, he would leave the Court to younger folk, and “learn to keep 


25John Nichols, A Collection of Ordinances and Regulations for the Govern- 
ment of the Royal Household, op. cit., p. 36. 


26] bid., p. 118. 27Rutland, IV, 207; I, 145. 
28Nichols, op. cit., pp. 166-69. His salary was fifty marks a year. 
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your plough.” In 1581, after listing the progresses the Queen 
planned, he said he would “do all duties” until within a week of 
Michaelmas, then go to Uffington “to kill the poor partridges.”*° 
The next year he wrote Rutland that he would like to come to see 
him, but was old and idle; and, again, in reporting court news such 
as the Vice-Chamberlain being ill with gout and Mr. Raleigh being 
in good favor, added: “The Court is a Court still, but I am old, and 
not fit for this place.”** He often expressed regret that he could not 
leave the Court at Christmas; that year he wrote that he did not 
know whether to come to Belvoir to see his good hound hunt, or 
stay at Court and, in the phrase already quoted, “kepe Christmas in 
a pallett.” He hoped to find her Majesty so gracious that he might 
“wait” at his pleasure, and that she would require his younger com- 
panions to “attend” as he had done.* 

In 1583 he took the desperate step of trying to gain some respite 
from his duties by neglecting them. He stayed away five days from 
the Court at Greenwich during April, hoping by his negligence to 
get another appointed in his place—“‘God grant that I may do it 
without blame.”** Yet he apparently went on to Greenwich, and 
later to Theobalds.** After that, he laid his cause before the Queen, 
who not only granted his request, but actually thanked him for his 
services: “My last is, her Majestie for my good wayting this litl 
journey, with many thanks and good words is plesed that Mr. An- 
thony Coke shal be squyer and wayt, and I shall tak my eas and 
wayt when I list or when her Majestie herself shall command me.”** 

This lessening of his duties accounts for the fact that, from this 
time on, most of the letters were sent from his own lodgings in the 
old Savoy Palace® or, in later years,*’ from the various houses he 





29Rutland, I, 94. 80] bid., I, 127. 

31]bid., I, 142. He used almost the same phrase a few months later—he was “old 
and idle” (ibid., I, 145). 

82] bid., I, 145. 88 bid., I, 149, 150. 84] bid., I, 150. 

35] bid., I, 150-51. Later that year he wrote that he intended “by God’s grace to 
be a courtier till after Christmas and then a countrye man for ever” (ibid., I, 153). 

36The earlier letters were usually sent from the Court, wherever it was in ses- 
sion, although some were sent from the Savoy after 1577. E. Beresford Chancellor, 
in his Annals of the Strand (London, 1912, pp. 172-73) quotes a list of the lodgings 
let, presumably, in 1608. One is of “Mr. Roger Manners’ lodging, now Sir Francis 
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leased in or near London, especially “Fisher’s Folly,” as well as 
houses in Great St. Bartholomew’s and in Enfield.** Enfield seems 
the chief residence in his later years, being mentioned by 1595. Most 
of the letters connected with the troubles of the Essex Rebellion 
were sent from there; it was here that one of his grand-nephews was 
released after the Rebellion in his custody. Perhaps it was at En- 
field—but it may have been in London—that he died. It was to Uf- 
fington that he repaired most during his service at the Court, to hunt 
and hawk and be a “countrye man.” His gayest and most humorous 
letters are those boasting of his skill in hunting and hawking. Here 
he entertained his friends and relatives when he could leave the 
Court to do so.*° He was brought to Uffington when he died, to be 
buried in Uffington Church in the tomb which, as he stated in his 
will, he had already caused to be set up in memory of himself and 
his youngest brother Oliver, who had died in 1563. 

After the lessening of his duties in 1583, his letters offer little 
complaint about his service at Court. Undoubtedly he found it use- 
ful to look after his property interests from that vantage ground, 
but the chief benefits seem to have come to the friends and relatives 
whom he chose to aid or who knew that he could always speak a 
helpful word to the Cecils or the Queen. The three chief events 
which involved him will be mentioned later. He helped, for ex- 
ample, to settle the financial difficulties of his brother-in-law, Sir 





Fane’s, over the Poor Gate, 1 £.” Manners, who had died in 1607, had, however, 
willed to his grand-nephew Sir George Manners (later the seventh Earl) “the in- 
terest of my lease and term of years yet to run of my lodgings in the Savoy next 
adjoining to the Thames.” Since the Kise also mentions the lodgings of Sir George 
Manners “by the common Watergate” as well as those of Sir Francis Fane, some 
exchange had taken place after the death of Manners. Sir Francis Fane, like Sir 
George Manners, was a grand-nephew of Roger Manners. 

87That he never married is shown in letters by Walsingham, Shrewsbury, and a 
courtier named Farnham (Rutland, I, 104, 134, 224). 

88] bid., 1, 287, 383-84, 402, 409. John Stow’s Survey of London described the 
house built by a Jasper Fisher, who had spent so much money that he had ruined 
himself financially, as a “large and beautiful house with gardens of pleasure, bowl- 
ing alleys, and such like,” and as then belonging (1603) to Sir Roger Manners 
(Oxford, 1908, I, 165-66). 

3®Rutland, I, 121-22, 132, etc. Also, a letter to Gilbert, Earl of Shrewsbury, in the 
Talbot Papers mentioning that his nephew Sir Arthur Capel was with him at Uf- 
fington, where they hunted, hawked, and were merry (Lodge, op. cit. III, 56). 
There are frequent letters from Sir Arthur Capel to Cecil in the Salisbury Papers. 
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John Savage, and his extravagant son.*° For years his greatest dis- 
tresses came from the debts of his younger brother, Sir Thomas 
Manners, for whom he secured such appointments as he could, and 
whose debts he helped pay.** Sir Thomas was once brought before 
the Lords on account of these debts, something his brother was 
powerless to prevent; after his death in 1591, Manners did all in his 
power to aid the children.“ I do not know the explanation for the 
statement in the Calendar of State Papers Domestic, 1591-4 (p. 
136), of a grant to Lady Theodosia Manners, after her husband’s 
death, of all his goods and debts forfeited by his “outlawry,” but 
undoubtedly her brother-in-law was the mover in the grant from 
the Queen. It is more pleasant to note Manners’ steady affection for 
Sir Thomas and his suggestion to Rutland that if he wished any 
news of the Court, to get “Lustie ebord a walking into your garden 
and ther confer with him.’’** 

His strategic position at the Court was not always used in dis- 
agreeable situations; it also provided opportunity to give astute 
advice and accurate information to his relatives in any situation that 
might arise. The successful public career of Manners’ nephew the 
third Earl of Rutland owed much to such guidance. The death of 
Rutland was a heavy loss to his uncle, who wrote the new Earl that 
“it hath plesed the Almyghtie to call my Lord your brother out of 


4°Rutland, 1, 198; TV, 207. 


41Sir Thomas is frequently mentioned in letters to John Manners. See ibid., pp. 
123, 145, 180, 181, 225, etc. 

421 Did., I, 214. The widow of Sir Thomas wrote in 1591 to Elizabeth, Countess of 
Rutland, asking her to take a daughter into her household. She herself was obliged 
to board, and was thereby “constrained to spread my children abroad in order not 
to pester one house with them all.” The postscript was by Roger Manners: “You 
will do a very charitable thing if you grant this suit” (ibid., I, 297). Her uncle left 
her £400 in his will. Another daughter of Sir Thomas received a dowry of £800 
from him (ibid., 1, 383-84). Manners also willed considerable property to the chil- 
dren of Sir Charles Manners, son of Sir Thomas, but Sir Charles caused trouble and 
fought to secure the incomes for himself during their minority (ibid., I, 409, 411, 
413, 415). 

43] bid., IV, 207. The one letter of Sir Thomas himself in the Rutland Papers was 
sent to the fourth Earl of Rutland when he inherited the title in 1588, whom he 
hoped would accept his good will toward him, and “the carcase of a true gentle- 
man most readily to be employed in your service.” He was glad that Rutland ac- 
cepted so well his brother Roger’s dealings toward him, “but what was to be 
expected to proceed from so honest a man but honest deeds, and from so wise and 
kind a man but most natural and loyal love to the head of his house” (ibid.,.I, 214). 
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this miserable world to his blessed kingdom.” Yet his postscript was 
characteristic of his perpetual concern for the material welfare of 
his kin: “Her Magestie hath bin moved from me in your behalf for 
the office of Nottingham Castle and the Forest; but yet I know not 
Her Magestie’s pleasure.” 

He was also enabled to guide a favorite nephew, George (son of 
John Manners), when he was sent to the Inner Temple; but George 
never involved him in any court affairs more serious than interced- 
ing with Burghley later on—at his father’s request—for a place.** At 
the Inner Temple, George pleased his uncle by doing well; he “be- 
haved like an honest man.” But his father was advised to write him 
“for to endeavor himself to lerne to write better and to ryse erlier 
in a mornyng. For two ours studie in the mornyng is better than 
four in the aftenowne.”** A later letter from Uffington*’ shows the 
companionship of the two, and also that they had a common interest 
in horses; George was a better galloper than his father had ever been 
—“and that I am fittest to teach him. God keep him from falling, 
for that is all my fear. You need not mistrust his forwardness.” 
George Manners was knighted by James in 1603, and died in 1623. 


IV 


As for the affairs of the Court and the courtiers, the letters of 
Manners contain many shrewd comments;* only a few character- 
istic ones, however, can be noted here. He wrote, for instance, of 


44]bid., I, 213. A commentary on Roger Manners is made by Sir Gervase Clifton 
in a letter of condolence and advice to the Earl at the time of his brother’s death. 
It ends: “and follow the advice of Mr. Roger Manners and both your good uncles” 
—i.e., also John and Sir Thomas Manners (ibid., I, 214). 

45] bid., 1, 287-88. 

46] bid., I, 193, 195, 196, 198, etc. A letter from George Manners to his father in 
1586 while at the Inner Temple presents an interesting account of the studies and 
sports of a young man of the era (ibid., I, 195-96). 

47] bid., I, 280. 

48Nichols, Leicester, op. cit., II, pt. 1, 50. See, also, pp. 360-61, 404, etc. His son 
John became, in 1641, the eighth Earl of Rutland and thus Haddon Hall became 
another seat of the Earls and later Dukes of Rutland. 

49Of Manners as a news reporter, it is only necesary to observe that both Wal- 
singham and Burghley wrote Rutland that no man could give better information as 
to what passed at the Court (Rutland, I, 108, 192). 
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Walsingham’s chagrin at the Queen’s displeasure with the marriage 
of Sir Philip Sidney to his daughter, and of her eventual forgive- 
ness.°° Of Sidney himself, Manners later wrote Rutland that he was 
beholden to him for many favors, especially the “fayre horse” sent 
him to take to Flushing. Sir Philip had taken his leave and gone; 
God speed him well.™ Leicester, of course, was often mentioned,” 
as when his departure for Flushing would “make a great alteration 
in Court as som think; how it falleth out, your Lordship shall be 
advertized.” Two weeks later Rutland learned that “her Magestie 
hath easely disgested the goyng of the great Erle,” and two months 
afterward of her wrath at Leicester’s having taken upon himself 
the government of the Low Countries. Of the many comments 
upon Lord Burghley, the Lord Treasurer, one must suffice: in 1585 
he was at Court, “still trubled with the gowte. God graunt him 
health. Her Magestie maketh marvelusly moch of him.”** Of the 
gratitude and affection of Roger Manners for his father’s close 
friend there is every evidence, but he could not resist giving him 
amazing nicknames—“Pondus,” or “Old Wyllyam.”** The friend- 
ship of the two is shown, to mention only one instance, when 
Burghley’s son-in-law, Sir William Wentworth, died at Theobalds 
(1582); the Queen sent “Mr. Mannours . . . under great sorrow, to 
comfort him from herself.”** 

Since the Queen is usually mentioned over a period of more than 
thirty years, only a few comments must again suffice. The letters 
show, among other things, her friendship for the Manners family, 
especially that of the third Earl.°* The state of her health was, of 
course, always important. He spoke, for example, of a time when 
she “rode abrowde”—in January—in her “coch,” and “toke so great 
a cold as all yester night she was very evill at eas and complayned 
moch of ach all over. But God be praysed this day she hath bin 
indifferently well. God of his goodness preserve her in health and 
hapynes.”*” Later, in writing in 1585 that he himself was old and 
had foisaken the world—“els myght I be a courtier if my body were 


50 bid., I, 149, 150, 154. 51] bid., I, 181, 182, 184. 
52] bid., I, 182, 184, 185, 190, etc. 53] bid., I, 184. 
54] bid., I, 129, 150, 188, 190. 55Strype’s Annals, op. cit., Ill, 145. 


5¢Rutland, I, 94, 130, 153, 155, etc. 57] bid., I, 157. 
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able and my mind not otherwais better bent”—he says the Queen 
kept herself “more privat than she was wont.”** Respect and loy- 
alty are always shown, but he would have been more than human 
not to have been amused by her vacillation during the courtship of 
Alengon; one letter of this period is headed laconically “At the 
courtly Court, where Venus and Baccus doe agree.”** The various 
stages of progress were recorded, including the fact that Monsieur 
minded not to give over the cause, nor yet to make haste to return 
home. At last came the epilogue: “It was yesternight determined 
that Monsieur should return in God’s peace and the Queen’s. On 
Saturday next, her Majesty will bring him on his way to Lord Cob- 
ham’s, but I know not whether this determination will hold till to- 
morrow morning.”®° 

The more serious problems confronting the Queen and her min- 
isters are likewise noticed: the troubles of war and war-like causes, 
the departure of friends and relations to the Low Countries. The 
ever-present problem of adherence to the established religion once 
brought even Manners under the suspicion of the troubled Queen 
in 1572 because of his friendship with the Duke of Norfolk, whose 
“excellent Qualities,” says Strype, “rendered him dear to al the 
honest Nobility and gentry, among the rest Sir Roger Manners.” 
When Manners learned that, despite his then fourteen years of loyal 
service, he was suspected, so conscious was he of his sound religion 
and unspotted loyalty that he wrote Burghley a remarkably moving 
letter, and, since Burghley knew the injustice of the charge, no later 
suspicion was ever directed against him. Several letters show, more- 
over, his recognition of the perils to the state caused by the Catholic 
recusants, as when he wrote Rutland in 1583 of “certen gentlemen” 
(chiefly Northumberland and Arundel) committed to the Tower 
for very “fowle and detestable actions. God graunt the truth may 
be discovered to the comfort of the good and punishment of the 
wyked, and ever preserve her Majestie in this her peasable and quyet 
government.”® Soon after, he wrote, “The world is dangerous and 


58] Did., I, 185. 59] bid., I, 123. 60] bid., I, 130. 

61Strype’s Annals, op. cit., II, pp. 131-32. This letter, now in the Lansdowne Col- 
lection (once owned by Strype), is listed there as xv, 85 (p. 31). 
82Rutland, I, 155. 
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the days are evill,” and that “we loke daly that the truth will be 
descovered and then everybody to have according to ther desert. In 
the meantime we are suspitius and inquysitive.”* 

One last reference to the health of Queen Elizabeth may be men- 
tioned. In 1603, in her final illness, Manners wrote John Manners at 
Haddon Hall that it had been a troublesome and heavy time, but 
“now we rest in better hope, because yesterday she found herself 
somewhat better.” The old courtier was far too astute not to fear 
the uncertainties that would ensue at the Queen’s death: “Brother, 
for myself I am an old man willing to forsake the world and to geve 
myself to contemplation and to prayer. I wolnot goe about to make 
kyng’s! Nor seke to pull downe eny; only woll obay soch as be 
chosen and crowned.” He held no office during the reign of James, 
but spent his time in retirement, chiefly at Enfield. 


Vv 


Of the public affairs which drew the Esquire of the Body into 
their sweep because the principals were his relatives, some concern 
his brother-in-law George, sixth Earl of Shrewsbury, whose first 
wife had been Lady Gertrude Manners. The trials of Shrewsbury 
as the custodian in England of Mary, Queen of Scots, as the fourth 
husband of the redoubtable lady still referred to, despite the four 
husbands, as Bess of Hardwick, and as the father of Lord Gilbert 
Talbot (whose wife was a daughter of Bess of Hardwick) are too 
well known® to need recalling here except as they involved Man- 
ners in trying to achieve reconcilations. Shrewsbury’s most serious 
troubles grew out of accusations of treason because his wife spread 


63[bid., I, 156. None of the letters preserved refer to his nephew Charles Neville, 
sixth Earl of Westmoreland, one of the most famous recusants of the age, who had 
married a daughter of Henry Howard, Earl of — His daughter, Lady Mar- 
garet Neville, socal was aided by her great-uncle. Bishop Hutton wrote Burgh- 
ley in 1594 in her behalf, ending with the comment: “I have writ unto Mr. Roger 
Manners, her Great Uncle, to commend her humble Suit unto your good Lord- 
ship” (Strype, op. cit., IV, 198-99). 

84] did., I, 387. 

65The Talbot Papers, printed in Edmund Lodge’s Illustrations of British History 
(London, 1791); the Calendar of State Papers; Joseph Hunter’s Hallamsbire: the 
History and Topography of the Parish of Sheffield (London, 1819); Maude Raw- 
son’s Bess of Hardwick; Francis Bickley’s The Cavendish Family; D.N.B. 
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scandals at the Court about him and the Scottish Queen. Manners 
knew Shrewsbury’s mistake in not coming to the Court to free him- 
self from his custodianship, which he could not keep with his “owen 
saffetie.” Shrewsbury was persecuted with “perillus surmyses,” and 
also began to have hard opinions of his son Lord Gilbert, for which 
Manners was greatly sorry. 

When Shrewsbury at length came to the Court in 1584 in his 
own defense, Roger Manners, the Queen, the Cecils, and others 
worked to ‘absolve him from the charges of treason concerning 
Queen Mary, to reconcile him with his wife, and to urge him to 
pay the extravagant debts of Lord Gilbert and Lady Mary Talbot. 
Lord Talbot wrote of a successful meeting arranged between him 
and his father by Burghley and “my unkel Manners.”** Manners’ 
account of this meeting was told with characteristic modesty; he 
wrote Rutland that, entreated to do so by Mr. Secretary and so 
commanded by the Lord Treasurer, he had gone to Shrewsbury to 
“travaill” for Lord Talbot: “Wher I did execute my ambassade so 
well as all is very well accorded, albeit it must have a tyme to grow 
to perfection.” Shrewsbury himself had come to the Court at Oat- 
lands accompanied by his retainers, “only myself excepted”; he had 
behaved discreetly in the matter of the charges of treason and had 
been graciously used by the Queen, but had utterly refused to be 
reconciled to his wife. Later, Manners sent his brother an account™ 
of the meeting in which a statement “opon som speach I had with 
her Majestie” shows the part he had in paving Shrewsbury’s way. 
The letter gives a surprising picture of the Queen’s relations with 
her courtiers when she asks the elderly Shrewsbury to have “a stul 
and to syt downe by her” as he pled his cause. She was well pleased 
with his words, and said she counted him a “loyall and faythfull serv- 
ant and estemed and trusted him as moch as any man in England.” 

Then Shrewsbury’s regaining an honorable place in the Council 
was vividly described, and an account given of the Queen’s attempt 


to reconcile him to his wife, but “he will nowais agree to accept ~ 


her... now she is comen, what venom she woll spit out I know not, 
but she is become very humble and professeth mekenes and humil- 
lytie What she dooth, by my next letters I shall tell.” 


66 Rutland, I, 166. 87] bid., 1, 168-69. 88] id., I, 169. 69] bid., 1, 169-70. 
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Since no letters for more than a year after this date refer to the 
Shrewsburys, we lack his account of the venom spat out. Those of 
1585 and 1586, however, show that the troubles were unsettled, and 
that Lord Talbot, contrary to the advice of all his friends, hid him- 
self from his father and was absent from the court.”° But, by Shrews- 
bury’s own wish, a truce was finally arranged between him and his 
wife by her Majesty." Manners then twice mentioned that the 
Countess was very desirous of his friendship, which, as she wanted 
it for the Earl’s sake, he said he knew “not whie I should be 
strange.” 

The truce, however, was short-lived. The next year the Queen 
made another effort to end the wrangle, and Lord Talbot again 
made attempts to have his uncles intervene for him."* But another 
mediator finally succeeded—Sir Henry Lee, who went for inter- 
views to Worksop, Sheffield, etc.—and so for two years things were 
quiet."* But just before the death of Shrewsbury in 1590, John and 
Roger Manners were again trying to act as peacemakers.” At 
Shrewsbury’s death, Manners hoped that the new Earl would send 
for John Manners, since he needed the advice of his best friends; 
he himself had had three letters of great kindness from him, but 
dared not “venter a wynter jorney” north for the funeral.”* Also, 
the new Earl greatly lamented his own poverty—for there was 
scarcely more money than would pay the funeral expenses. This 
realization of the mutability of things and the final poverty of so 
rich a man left Roger Manners considerably shaken: 

70 bid., I, 185, 195, 198, 199, etc. 

71Recorded in a letter to Rutland too humorous to be passed by from Thomas 
Screven, always a remarkably interesting letter-writer: It was “solempnely don in 
her Highness presence,” and probably the Earl and Countess would shortly go 
lovingly together into the country and make it appear to the world that all un- 
kindnesses were appeased. “Thus may your Lordship see that things desperate arre 
often times recovered, and no man’s heart so strong which a woman cannot make 
softe. It cannot but be a presage to a generall peace thoroughout Christendom; for 
in common opinion more likely were the warres in the Low Countreys to take end 
then-these civill discords betwen him and her. But God be thanked for all and send 
them much joye of ther new mariage, if it be cincluded indeede as Mr. F, Grevill 
reports it to be” (ibid., I, 199-200). 

72] bid., I, 201, 204. 78] bid., I, 212-3. 

74E. K. Chambers, op. cit., pp. 64-73. The fact that Shrewsbury had in his last 


years been in the power of a mistress named Eleanor Britton led to further com- 
plications, even for Sir Henry Lee. 


7 Rutland, I, 281. 76Rutland, 1, 284, 285. 71] bid., I, 285-86. 
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O Brother, what is this world or who shold man account of wordly 
welth. You know that the late Erl of Shrewsberie was accounted for 
cattell, corne, woll, leade, yorne, landes, revenew and of redy mony the 
greatest and only rych subject of England. Yet now he is ded he was 
so poure as no executor will take opon him to performe his will, and 
the Erl that now is, the pourest that ever was of that name. .. . You see 
what the world is. He is goon. His goodes now can doe him no good, I 
pray God they doe him no harme. And noe frend of his for enything 
I can perceve doe thank him for owght the have. His frendes, servantes 
and followars and thos he accounted most of, ar lyke to be persecuted 
for his sake. God be mersefull unto us and deliver all our men frendes 
out of the danger of the furnyce. 


In view of all the efforts of Roger and John Manners on behalf 
of their extravagant Talbot nephew, it is unfortunate that the later 
years of the courtier were embittered by a quarrel between the sev- 
enth Earl and his brother Sir Edward Talbot, in which Roger 
Manners sided with the younger brother, and, as might have been 
expected, returned to court in 1594 in his behalf. The quarrel, as 
pieced out from the Talbot Papers and Hunter’s Hallamshire: the 
History and Topography of the Parish of Sheffield, as well as one 
letter of Manners, grew out of accusations by the Earl that his 
brother had made fraudulent claims to property, the Earl even ac- 
cusing his brother of trying to poison him. A chemist long in the 
pay of the Countess of Shrewsbury was said to have assisted Sir 
Edward; the death of his brother was supposed to come from a pair 
of perfumed gloves. The Earl twice tried to force his brother into a 
duel.”* The Earl used “displeasing words” to Roger Manners, who, 
as he wrote John Manners, was defending the younger brother as 
best he could. The matter had gone to the Star Chamber, and he 
hoped the young man would be proved innocent: “For in trueth I 
think him no more giltie then I am in practysyng your death, whos 
liffe I wisshe as myne owne.” In his “wonted manner,” he had dealt 
plainly with the Earl and had told him he did not believe his sister 


could have brought forth so mischievous and unnatural a child. For . 


these causes he had remained in London that Christmas.”® The fol- 
lowing April, he did not go to Belvoir to the funeral of the Dowager 
Countess Elizabeth, but wrote the fifth Earl of Rutland: “In truth, 


78Hunter, op. cit., Lodge, op. cit., Ill, 50-64. 7Rutland, I, 325.. 
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I am old and lazy and cannot make so long a journey to go and 
return before the term, which I must do or else a near kinsman of 
yours and mine will go to wrack, which God forbid, for his cause 
is honest.”*° In December the Earl and Countess of Shrewsbury 
still “malin” him above all measure, yet he prayed for their well- 
doing.” And that is as far as we can trace his part in the matter. 
But Sir Edward Talbot escaped the charges of the Star Chamber— 
although the chemist was imprisoned and had his ears cut off—and, 
at the death of his brother in 1616, became the eighth Earl of 
Shrewsbury. 

Another instance in which Roger Manners was the family am- 
bassador-without-portfolio was in securing a place as lady-in-wait- 
ing to the Queen for his grand-niece, Lady Bridget Manners, and, 
after her marriage without the royal consent, in helping free her 
and her husband from prison and securing permission for Lady 
Bridget to retire from the Court. Earlier, however, he had asked 
his sister-in-law, Bridget, who, at her third marriage, became Count- 
ess of Bedford, for a place for her step-grand-daughter in her train 
at Woburn Abbey. But Lady Bridget’s going was delayed by 
the death of his father John, Earl of Rutland, who had inherited 
the title, as well as the debts, of his brother, the third Earl, only a 
year before.** He had named among the executors of his will his 
“lovinge unckell, John Manners, my loving uncle, Roger Manners, 
one of the esquires for the Queenes Maiesties bodye.”** Roger Man- 
ners, however, for once refused to be involved in family affairs 
and declined to act as an executor, partly because he knew the 
grasping nature of the first Dowager Countess** and because he 


80fbid., I, 327-28. 81] did., I, 329. 
821 bid., 1, 239. The Countess of Bedford had been the second wife of Henry, 
second Earl of Rutland, the brother of Roger Manners. 


83] bid., I, 241. He had a large family, including “eee child; three of his 
sons were the fifth, sixth, and seventh Earls, A still younger son, Oliver, whose 
unfortunate career can be traced in the Rutland Papers, became a Jesuit and died 
of tuberculosis in 1613 while still a young man. 


84North Country Wills (Surtees Society, CXXXI; London, 1912), p. 119. The 
will of Earl Edward is in the same volume, p. 117 ff. The will of Thomas, first 
Earl of Rutland, is given in Vol. CXVI, 184-90. 

85The Rutland Papers refer often to the suits of the first Dowager Countess, 
whose nature is also seen in the acid comments of all those dealing with her. 
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foresaw difficulties in working with the Countess Elizabeth.** He 
did, however, speak to the Queen again about the matter of Lady 
Bridget, now a ward of the state, and her going to Woburn Ab- 
bey.*’ In June, 1588, the Countess Elizabeth, ill, and harassed in 
executing the will by the claims of her sister-in-law Isabel, wrote 
a touching letter to the Countess of Bedford, resigning to her all 
her power over her oldest daughter.** She said, among other things, 
that Lady Bridget had no suitable waiting-woman but the one being 
sent with her would serve for the present. This Mary Harding, 
fortunately, remained with Lady Bridget both at Woburn and later 
at Court, for the letters sent in her name to the Countess are with- 
out parallel as showing the actual life of a lady-in-waiting of the 
Queen. 

When Lady Bridget’s going to the Court the following year was 
a certainty, her mother reminded the Countess of Bedford that her 
inheritance was small and that she had no acquaintance at the 
Court.*® She herself had not expected the favor of the Queen’s 
“gracious disposition,” but, as she had learned from Mr. Roger 
Manners that it was the Queen’s pleasure, she hoped her daughter 
would conduct herself in a manner that would be pleasing, and 
that those who were wise would remember the estate of a father- 
less maid and give her the advice most needful. Perhaps she wrote 
her uncle Roger in the same vein; at any rate, that experienced 
courtier sent Lady Bridget (August 29, 1589) from Uffington, 
advice” that Polonius himself might have envied. He spoke first 
about <laily prayers. Next, his grand-niece was to apply herself 
“hollye to the service of her Magestie with all meeknes, love, and 
obedience, wherein you must be dyligent, secret, and faythfull.” He 
advised her as to how to treat her superiors, equals, and inferiors. 
She was not to be a “medeler in the causes of others.” She was to 
use “moch sylens, for that becometh maydes, specially of your call- 
ing,” etc., etc. That Lady Bridget succeeded only too well in all 
these things is shown in a letter from the Vice-chamberlain, Thom- 
as Heneage, in which, in the Queen’s name, he thanked the Count- 

86] bid., 1, 245, 246, 247, 248, 263, etc. 87] bid., I, 248. 

88Violet A. Wilson, Queen Elizabeth’s Maids of Honour (New York, 1922), in 
her account of the story of Lady Bridget Manners gives what seems to me an un- 
just and most unsympathetic interpretation both of the Countess of Rutland and 


of Roger Manners. 


89Rutland, I, 273. 9°] bid., I, 275. 
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ess for such a daughter,” and also in the conviction of her waiting- 
woman that she would never manage to escape from the Queen’s 
service. 

And, even if we discount the conventional flattery of a con- 
temporary poet, Lady Bridget must have been a beautiful young 
lady. Barnabe Barnes addressed one of the five dedicatory sonnets” 
of his sonnet sequence Parthenophil and Parthenophe to the Beau- 
tiful Lady, the Lady Bridget Manners, and signed it “your Beauty’s 
most affectionate servant, Barnabe Barnes.” She is the rose of the 
garland, the fairest and sweetest, of all those sweet and fair flowers 
that are the pride of chaste Cynthia’s rich crown. In his sonnets 
she is to behold her graces, and all the secret powers of her beauty, 
there set down. He continues: 


Here shalt thou finde thy frowne, 
Here thy sunnie smiling, 

Fames plumes flye with thye love’s which should be fleetest 
Here my loves tempestes and showers. 

These read (sweet bewtie) whom my muse shall crowne, 
(Of so devine sentes and colours) 
As is immortal, time beguiling! 

Such verses, however, can have been only a passing recompense 
for the difficult life of a lady-in-waiting as revealed in the letters of 
Mary Harding. Apparently dictating her letters, since she said that 
she herself could not write, and once apologized for sending so 
few reports because of her fear in making “any bodye aquainted 
withe my leaters,” she warned the Countess that life at the Court 
will be “gretly chargeable.” Moreover, it was “some thinge more 
painfuller than any wold judge. And so it will be to me alsoe, for 
that the late watchynges and sittinges up are tedious; yet, God be 
thanked, she [Lady Bridget] liketh very well and is very helthe- 
ful.” She was well thought of by her Majesty and by various ladies 
at court, and “endevorethe herself to be thankfull and to follow 


%1]bid., 304-5. 
®2Quoted from Alexander Grosart, Occasional Issues (Manchester, 1875), I, 150. 
Professor Leslie Hotson mentions Lady Bridget and this sonnet in his Marigold 
of the Poets (Essays by Divers Hands, Transactions of the Royal Society of Litera- 
ture; London, 1938), N.S. XVII, 61-62. Professor Hotson, however, refers to a 
daughter (Elizabeth Morison) of the Countess of Bedford by her first marriage as 
Lady Bridget’s half sister rather than as her father’s stepsister. 
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the cortely order in all pointes.”** Later, she stated that Lady 
Bridget carved the Queen’s meat. But Mary Harding knew that her 
charge could carve the Queen’s meat all her days with no more 
tangible reward than the Queen’s mere satisfaction, and wrote that 
a husband must be found. The Countess was told that “ofers” must 
be made to eligible widowers or others; Mary’s candidate of the 
moment was the Earl of Northumberland, but she dared not “make 
Mr. Roger Manners acquainted in thes matters because I think him 
so slowe.”** Mr. Manners, it must be admitted, got another black 
mark not long after from Mary Harding, who next proposed 
Lord Wharton—whose many children she felt sure Lady Bridget 
could learn to love—but if her Ladyship “aske Mr. Manners his 
advice, he will speak stryghte of my Lorde of Bedforthe or my 
Lorde of Southampton.” Lady Bridget thought she had no chance 
there, but even so, she would prefer Lord Wharton, for Bedford 
and Southampton “be so yonge and fantastycall and woulde be so 
caryed awaye” that she “doutith ther carridge of themselves” if 
any ill fortune befell her mother. Time, of course, was to show 
Lady Bridget that not only they, but her three brothers as well, 
would be “caryed away” by Essex and his grievances. Mary Hard- 
ing continued: “If your Ladyship did know how weary my Lady 
wer of the Courte, and what littel gayne there is gotten in this tyme, 
Her Majestie’s favorabell countenance ekcepted, which my lady 
haithe, your honour would willingly be contentid with a meaner 
fortun to helpe her from hence.” Mr. Manners would have the 
most “conynge” to get her away; Mary’s own plan was to have her 
“fayne the messelles,” get leave to come to the country for a month 
to “ayre her,” marry Lord Wharton, and then sue for the Queen’s 
mercy.” 

Lady Bridget’s mother, however, had consulted Roger Manners 
about marrying her daughter to Robert Tyrwhit. He approved 
and was willing to help speed Lady Bridget’s coming to her; he had 


thought of divers courses and conferred with his friends of most | 


discretion—a nice behind-the-scenes glimpse—but could arrive at 
no plan better than her own (not mentioned). She was to send her 
horses and servants; he himself would willingly attend, but for 


8 Rutland, I, 301, 278. 94] bid., I, 300. [bid., I, 321. 
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his health’s sake must go to Buxton at his appointed time. He had, 
as she wished, acquainted the Lord Treasurer with the matter; he 
“liketh and alloweth therof, so as your ladyship in my opinion 
shall not doe amisse to make his lordship acquaynted with the rest 
and to requyre his furtherans to obtayn leve of her Majestie for 
my lady your dawter’s comyng unto your honor.”** This implies 
that Burghley’s approval was for the marriage at some indefinite 
date. Manners’ advice for fuller confidence was not followed, and 
caused all their later troubles. The Countess merely asked two ladies 
at court to help secure leave for Lady Bridget on the grounds of 
her five years’ absence and her own sickness.*” (Nor did the Count- 
ess exaggerate here, for she died the following year.) The request 
was made and granted, and the marriage was performed in July, 
1594- 

The Queen, of course, was in a fine Tudor rage. Since Lad 
Bridget was not at hand, she could not treat her as she had Lady 
Mary Shelton when she had married without her consent—when 
she had “telt liberall bothe with bloes and yevell wordes.”** But 
she could and did demand the immediate return of the couple to 
the Court. The unfortunate Countess pled her ignorance of the 
plans for the marriage, but Elizabeth was not deceived. Thomas 
Screven wrote that Mr. T'yrwhit was to come to London where 
he faced imprisonment; Lady Bridget was to be committed, not to 
a “common prison,” but to the custody of some lady: “What more 
may follow, God knoweth, for her Majestie is highly offended, and 
principally against your ladyship.”*® The demands from London 
continued until Hunsdon, at the Queen’s command, wrote so sharp 
a note demanding Lady Bridget’s return (into the custody of the 
Countess of Bedford) that he had to be obeyed.’ The young hus- 
band, in the Tower, was ill from grief and worry. But Manners, 
however annoyed over the way in which he felt the Countess had 
mismanaged the matter, and disturbed by the Queen’s anger, had 
been writing from Uffington to Cecil, and then came back to Lon- 
don, or there is no knowing how and when the matter might have 


96 bid., I, 320-21. 97] bid., IV, 209; I, 321. 
98] bid., I, 107, a letter from Eleanor Bridges in 1576 about Lady Mary’s marriage. 
99] bid., I, 322. 100] bid., I, 323. 
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ended. His letter to Cecil (August 29, 1594) was, in fact, two let- 
ters under one cover—one to him, the other for him “to show” at 
the Court.*** Manners protested “in the truth of a honest man” 
that he was never made acquainted with this sudden marriage— 
but this surely must be an equivocation as referring to the actual 
day or date, which he really seems not to have known. He told 
Cecil that the young husband, at Uffington on his way to London, 
had so moved him to pity that he could not but write in his behalf: 
Tyrwhit’s folly came from his mere ignorance of duty to her 
Majesty and a passion of love for Lady Bridget, fearing to lose her 
if she returned to the Court. Manners begged Cecil not to let the 
worst be made of the case, but to favor Tyrwhit as he may: “God 
knows he is very young, and committed not this offence through 
wilfulness but of mere ignorance. And if by punishment he once 
mislike of his match they both be undone forever.” The letter “to 
show” said much the same thing, especially that he knew of the 
marriage only when it was publicly known, and that he was not 
at Belvoir at the time by forty miles. When he returned to London, 
he made suit indirectly to the Queen through the Lord Chamber- 
lain, who promised to move her Majesty for him at his next going to 
the Court.’ 

Cecil did not fail his friend, and the plea to Hunsdon must have 
helped, for in November Hunsdon wrote the Countess*® that be- 
cause of the “mediation of fryndes” and of Mr. Tyrwhit’s sick- 
ness, he had been freed from the Tower, and that her Majesty had 
also “graciously consydered” of her daughter, and likewise set her 
free. The Queen blamed the Countess, despite Lady Bridget’s wish 
to assume all the responsibility. But, now that they were at liberty, 
there remained only her sending for Lady Bridget at Lady Bed- 
ford’s London house, and—final rebuke—‘“‘the sooner the better, for 
my Lady of Bedford hath byn long burthened with her.” 

Manners’ resentment toward the Countess for failing to confide 
the entire plan to Burghley is implied in a letter he wrote from 
Uffington to Shrewsbury in which he protested, as he had to Cecil, 
that he had known nothing of the actual marriage—it was a good 


101Salisbury, pt. TV, p. 596. 
192Rutland, 1, 324, a letter from Thomas Screven. 103] bid., 1, 324. 
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matter, but marred with ill handling. “But,” he added, “where youth 
and women bare the sway and deal without advice, such accidents 
commonly happen.”*** A second letter to him says much the same. 
Perhaps he distrusted Shrewsbury’s discretion and went out of his 
way to conceal his early part in the transaction. The real Manners 
is shown, however, in the same letter: “Yet my Lady Bridget, in 
her journey to my Lady Bedford’s took a lodging at this poor cot- 
tage, wher she was to me very welcome,” and in his saying that in 
a fortnight he would go to London and go to Lady Bedford’s to 
see her. 

Yet the aftermath of Lady Bridget’s marriage was as nothing com- 
pared with the public humiliation and personal grief caused the 
courtier when the three brothers of Lady Bridget joined Essex in 
his rebellion. Roger Manners had, to the best of his ability, watched 
over his namesake the fifth Earl with affection and, it is clear, ap- 
prehension, since he had inherited the title as a schoolboy at Cam- 
bridge. At Court he had kept an experienced eye on offices and 
stewardships to be bestowed upon him; he had arranged his first 
visit to the Court, with his tutor John Jegon, to meet the Queen; 
he had written letters of advice to his mother urging her to admon- 
ish him that his behavior be “sevill.”*°° When Rutland was seven- 
teen, he urged him to employ his time well in his young days; when 
at eighteen he left for foreign travel, he wrote John Manners that 
he hoped it would be for his good.*” His anxiety for the titular head 
of his house is shown, too, in a letter sent by Rowland Whyte to 
Sir Robert Sidney concerning one from him to Manners, about 
Rutland, who was at Flushing in 1595. Mr. Manners, he wrote, car- 
ried Sidney’s letter to the window and from one corner of the room 
to another for more light. At last he called Whyteto him and said 
he would not take a thousand pounds for the letter, since Sir Robert 
could rightly judge of his hopes for his nephew. So Whyte read the 


104Lodge, op. cit., III, 65-66. 

105] bid., III, 68. Lady Tyrwhit had financial difficulties and was in ill health for 
the remaining ten years of her short life. She died in 1604, survived by four chil- 
dren. The inscription on her tomb at Bigby Church is given in the Rutland Papers, 
II, 317-18, and in Nichols’ Leicester, op. cit., p. 48. 

106Rutland, I, 280, 293, 303; 266, 268, 296, 297, etc. 

107] bid, I, 315, 324. 
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letter to him, and he was happy in Sidney’s praise of Rutland.’ In 
1596 when Rutland was very ill in Italy, and word came indirectly 
to the Countess of Warwick of his recovery, she sent the news im- 
mediately to his great-uncle at Uffington.’® 

Rutland’s going in 1599 to Ireland to join Essex must have caused 
his uncle uneasiness; only one of Manners’ letters about it appears 
to have survived, and in the Salisbury Papers. It implies that he had 
been asked by Rutland to intercede for him with the Queen. Man- 
ners replied that he was always ready to serve him, but his credit at 
Court was now little, for he seldom came thither. Since her Ma- 
jesty’s ordering his return from Ireland, he had not heard that she 
“used any speech” of him. He was going to Enfield until term 
began, unless Mr. Screven recalled him for some business of the 
Earl’s, and signed the letter “Your Lordship’s loving uncle.”"*° In 
the interval before the Rebellion, Rutland had married, sometime 
before March 15, 1599, Elizabeth Sidney, the fourteen-year-old 
daughter of Sir Philip Sidney and step-daughter of Essex. What 
was cause and what was effect is perhaps impossible to determine. 
But, when the Rebellion was over and Rutland was in the Tower 
and his brothers in other prisons, Roger Manners wrote to his 
brother at Haddon Hall of the Queen’s kindness to him:*? 


I wold my three nephewes had never byn borne then by so horrible 
offence offende so gratius a sufferan, to the overthrow of ther howse 
and name for ever, alwais before loyall. 

But I pray you, brother, comfort yourself and commit all to God, and 
his will be don, whoe can turne, and if it please Him, all to the best. 


108Arthur Collins, Letters and Memorials of State (London, 1746), I, 368. Par- 
tially transcribed in the Papers of Lord De L’Isle and Dudley in the Historical 
Manuscripts Commission, II, 191. 

Sir Robert Sidney, it may be noted, Pa ang greatly upon Roger Manners to 
guard his interests at the Court during his long absences in Flushing. 

One detail from a letter of Whyte may be noted: Manners had asked that Sidney 
send him a “token”—a “ball of tobacco, high trinidado”—Sidney could send 
nothing that would more increase his love towards him. (Collins, op. cit., II, 208; © 
Sidney Papers, op. cit., Il, 475). 

109Rutland, I, 333. I assume that this was Anne, daughter of Francis, Earl of Bed- 
ford, who had married Ambrose Dudley, Earl of Warwick. The Earl of Warwick 
had, in 1589, willed to Roger Manners his “best footcloath, nagge, and the best 
furniture belonging to the same” (Collins, op. cit., I, 42). 

110Salisbury, pt. 9, 180. 111Rutland, 1, 366. 
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Her Magestie this other day sent Sir John Stanhope to me to comfort 
me with a very princely and gratius messayge. Mr. Secretary lykewise 
sent to me most honourably assuring his old friendship to me, with 
promess to doe for our Erl his best indevor. .. . 


John Manners also had graphic letters" from the always remark- 
able Screven telling how Rutland had been drawn into the plot, 
how the Queen’s mercy had spared him so far, how she had given 
many gracious comforts to Mr. Roger Manners, “who hath been 
most grevously trobled with this chaunce,” and how “Mr. Secretary 
doth all good offices, even with the like affection that his noble 
father bare to your howse.” Later, he said that “your honourable 
brother hath been much [grieved] at this accident, and with great 
care and love to my Lord and his howse, hath used all his credyte, 
which hath appeared great, and tried all his friends. Wherof he 
hath founde good store, and to speak truely, no one enemy.””* 
Manners later wrote his brother: ”Joyn with me in prayer to the 
almyghtie that he woll forgive the syns of ther youth, and mak 
them better servantes to him and our gratius soverayn, whos hart 
I trust he woll inclyne to have mercie of our miserable howse, so 
longue true and now defamed by them . . . I desyre no worldly 
thing more than that I may end my days with you in concempla- 
tion.” 

Manners depended entirely upon Cecil’s loyalty and discretion in 
presenting Rutland’s case to the Councilabout the fine to be levied 
on him. He passed on to him a letter from Rutland, in the Tower, 
listing his taxable properties and mentioning the five thousand 
pounds due his sisters annually, as well as his own debts of almost 
five thousand pounds. It had ended, revealingly enough: “Good 
uncle, make this offer for me, and whatever you shall do herein I 
will be ready to perform.” Manners wrote Cecil that he himself 
would, in letters, hold his course by his advice, but that his weakness 
and passion made him unfit to present himself in person." Soon, 
however, one of the grand-nephews, Sir Francis Manners, was re- 
leased in his custody at Enfield, and when Rutland was released 


112] id., I, 366-67, IV, 210. 118] bid., TV, 210. 114] id., I, 367. 
118Salisbury, pt. 11, p. 141. 
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from the Tower, he and his train were sent by the Council to 
Uffington in the custody of Manners. 

This custodianship was another great trial to Roger Manners, 
who wrote Cecil that he had found in the letter from the Lords of 
the Council “no other thing commanded but to receive my Lord 
of Rutland into my house at Uffington.” But, at Huntingdon on 
his return to London about his private affairs, he learned from 
Screven that it was her Majesty’s pleasure that he should still re- 
main as custodian, so he had turned back again. He himself, he pro- 
tested, had in no way offended her Majesty whereby he should be 
“restrained of liberty to go about mine own business, for I have al- 
ways been loyal and dutiful.” He therefore asked Cecil that if her 
Majesty would not yet allow Rutland to go to his own house, that 
he himself might go about his own affairs.””° 

Cecil, however, was at first powerless to move the Council and 
weeks later Manners was still requesting his own freedom.’”” He 
thanked Cecil for his earnest laboring to remove his burden, and 
continued: 


And, although it must needs trouble an old man as I am, that hath al- 
ways lived at liberty, to be so restrained as he may not take his wonted 
course, as well for his business as for his health, yet I say her Majesty’s 
will be done, which I must humbly obey . . . But for that her Majesty 
was wont, in the goodness of her own nature, to have ever a gracious 
regard of her old servants, of which number I account myself, having 
served her Highness ever since the happy day of her coronation, I 
should think myself of all other the most unhappy if I alone did not 
receive comfort thereof. 


Rutland’s longer stay was, he said, almost impossible, all his pro- 
visions proportioned for six weeks being spent, especially wood and 
firing, which were not procurable. Also he had heard that excep- 
tion was taken at Court to Rutland’s hunting and hawking. They 
were, however, very private, and with only a few of his servants 
in his company. This letter makes, too, one of the few comments . 
available about Sir Philip Sidney’s sixteen-year-old daughter, Rut- 
land’s wife: 


116]bid., p. 413. 
117] bid., p. 448. 
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My Lady, to whom I am not partial, never hawked at all; she hath hunted 
but twice since her coming into the country; the last time was at least 
forty days since, her behavior and her apparel suitable to her disposition, 
which inclineth much more to melancholy and sorrow than otherwise, 
in regard of the greatness of the offence, the heaviness of her Majesty’s 
displeasure and the present poor estate wherein they stand. 


Since Rutland had then been at Uffington almost three months, 
Manners recommended his humble and importunate suit to Cecil’s 
good furtherance for his discharge.** He suggested a possible sub- 
stitute as Rutland’s custodian who, by Cecil’s later intervention, 
was given the unwelcome charge, and the Queen granted Manners 
his freedom.?” 


VI 


The death of Queen Elizabeth ended the service at Court of 
Roger Manners, nor does he seem to have come much under the 
notice of James except in connection with trouble in 1606 about 
leases of the property of Lord Benington. Sir Thomas Shirley 
had paid James a thousand pounds for this impropriation, and 
when it proved to be on the rent-roll of Roger Manners, begged 
James not to take it away from him merely “to satisfy the humour 
of a man that can make no other pretence but his service to the 
late Queen from whom he received many extraordinary re- 
wards.”*?° And again the loyal Robert Cecil was at length able to 
help, despite the King’s bargain. One of the last of the letters of 
Manners thanked Cecil for many favors, especially in securing to 
him the leases to the property in question. Also, the last of the let- 
ters to the Earl of Rutland was sent during this disturbance. He 
thanked him for pleasing to remember his old uncle, who loved him 
with his whole heart. Parliament, he noted, ran its course with great 
vehemence. He himself was much troubled about his leases, and 


118Rutland also wrote, almost two months later, to the Council, urging his 
release partly upon the grounds of the lack of stag procurable at Uffington, 


and the difficulties in bringing them in winter from Belvoir. (Ibid., p. 529.) 


119 Acts of the Privy Council (London, 1907, 32, p. 340), November 2, 1601. Rut- 
land was kept, however, at Uffington until January. 

120Salisbury, pt. 18, pp. 85, 113, 124, 267, 275. The will of Manners lists those 
who were to have “any part of the 1000f of English money appointed to be 


paid for the manor and premises of Long Bennington and Faston in the county 
of Lincolne.” 
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must crave the Earl to pay him the £300 he owed him when he 
conveniently could.’ 

But the last letter of Roger Manners is, appropriately, to Sir John 
Manners, and was written July 2, 1607: 


It doyth me good at the verie hart to hear of your good health. Surely 
my desire to see you is as great as yours to see me. But Brother, to dele 
playnely with you I am afrayd to take so longue a jurney. I am so 
old, my body so weak and so exceeding hevie, that syns I saw you I 
durst never come opon a horse’s back. And agayn I am subject to soe 
meny sudain fallings and syck, whereof I had a taste yesterday, but now 
God be thanked, very well.’ 


In August of that year he changed a plan to come to Uffington; a 
son of Sir John Manners wrote from Enfield that his uncle wished 
to have his physician near him and to keep a diet prescribed against 
“the jaundice.”*?* On December 12, 1607, a son-in-law of Sir John 
(Sir Francis Fortescue) wrote him of “the most heavy news to you 
and to us all” of the death of Roger Manners.’ 

Sir John Manners carried out his brother’s wishes for a simple 
funeral in Uffington Church, and, with Sir Arthur Capell and 
Thomas Screven, executed his will.’** The will itself is a character- 
istic Elizabethan document, but the generosity to kin, servants, and 


the poor was also characteristic of the man. Most of the property 
went to his brother Sir John, and in reversion to Sir John’s heir 
Sir George. The household goods at Uffiington were taken to Had- 
don; an inventory in 1628 of household goods there makes the 
bare but tantalizing statement of “a list of books which formerly 
belonged to Mr. Roger Manners.”*** 


121Rutland, I, 402. 122] bid., I, 405. 128] bid., I, 407. 
124] bid., I, 408. 125] bid., I, 409. 126] bid., IV, 210-11; Il, 334. 





The Romantic Bluestocking, 
Elizabeth Montagu 


By W. Powe tt Jones 
I 


| gpa -v Rosinson Monrtacu, “Queen of the Bluestockings,” 
is perhaps the most famous of those learned ladies of eight- 
eenth-century England who courted literary circles, collected ce- 
lebrities, and strove to be known as people of learning. Because of 
her social connections, her wealth, and the publication in 1769 of 
her Essay on the Writings and Genius of Shakespeare, she was bet- 
ter known than her fellow “bluestockings,” Mrs. Carter, Mrs. 
Vesey, and Mrs. Chapone, with all of whom she was intimately 
acquainted. The celebrities of the day, even Dr. Johnson, came 
to her exotic “Chinese room” in the Flill Street house. After 1782 
they flocked even more eagerly to her new London house in Port- 
man Square, where in 1791 she inaugurated her famous room “with 
the hangings of feathers” by giving a breakfast for 700 persons.* 

It is no wonder that Elizabeth Montagu is best known for this 
side of her nature. The eighteenth century was a sociable age in 
which letters were written with fervor and preserved by admiring 
correspondents. Mrs. Montagu wrote numerous letters in the 
eighty years of her life that ended with the century in 1800. The 
collection in the Huntington Library contains several thousand of 
her letters, most of them uncatalogued, from which three succes- 
sive plunderings have selected and published mainly those letters 
that tell of celebrities and public events. In addition, she was much 
talked about by the celebrities who flocked to her parties. She was 
more or less intimate with the Garricks and the Sternes, while peo- 
ple like Lord Bath and Lord Lyttelton were among her most en- 
thusiastic correspondents and admirers. 

Elizabeth Montagu was vain of her prowess as collector of celeb- 
rities, hostess extraordinary, and female savant. But there were other 


1The best general account of Mrs. Montagu’s public life is probably that of R. 
Huchon, Mrs. Montagu and her Friends, 1720-1800 (London, 1907). 
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sides to her nature that appear only from consecutive reading of 
her numerous unpublished letters. In her letters to her sister, Mrs. 
Scott, for example, she describes intimately her domestic affairs 
and her ailments, and expresses in plain everyday language her 
hopes and fears. Other letters reveal a good picture of her times: of 
its social history, especially in the fields of the fine arts, travel, and 
medicine; of its economic history, including details of the estates 
and coal mines which Mrs. Montagu herself supervised; of its litera- 
ture and public affairs; and of the many people to whom and about 
whom she wrote.” 

The reasons for the neglect of this valuable source of eighteenth- 
century social history are tied up mainly in the history of publica- 
tion from the collection that is now in the Huntington Library. At 
Mrs. Montagu’s death in 1800, her nephew and adopted son, Mat- 
thew Montagu, later 4th Baron Rokeby, inherited his aunt’s let- 
ters to Lord Bath and Lord Lyttelton. By requests to her friends 
still living, he was able to assemble the majority of her letters and 
to publish four small volumes of letters to 1761, edited with the 
usual changes of that period.* Matthew’s granddaughter, Emily J. 
Climenson, inherited the collection and from it printed two vol- 
umes with considerable commentary and family fanfare, but again 


with no letters beyond 1761.‘ She worked assiduously on her ma- 
terial but died before she had finished a chronological arrangement 
of the letters. She bequeathed the collection and the task of finish- 
ing the publication to Reginald Blunt, who grudgingly took it up 
and in 1923 published two volumes of excerpts from the letters 
written after 1761.5 Very few letters outside this collection have 
turned up. One bundle of letters to her sister-in-law, Mrs. William 


2There is, for example, a good deal of pleasant raillery about her brother, the 
Rev. William Robinson, best known as the friend of the poet Gray and father- 
in-law of Samuel Egerton Brydges. I edited from the collection some interesting 
travel letters of Robinson’s, “The William Robinsons in Italy,” Huntington Library 
Quarterly, IV, (1941), 343-57- 

8Matthew Montagu, Letters of Mrs. E. Montagu (London, 1808-1813). 

4Emily J. Climenson, Elizabeth Montagu, the Queen of the Blue-stockings: Her 
Correspondence from 1720 to 1761 (London, 1906). 


5Reginald Blunt, Elizabeth Montagu, “Queen of the Blues”: Her Letters and 
Friendships from 1762 to 1800 (Boston and New York, 1923). 
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Robinson, was used in 1873 by Dr. John Doran as the excuse for a 
biography of Mrs. Montagu.° 

In recent years many scholars have dipped into the Montagu 
Collection at the Huntington Library, although it is still only partly 
catalogued. What promises to reveal more of the unpublished rich- 
ness of the collection than any other publication is the forthcoming 
book of Professor Katherine Hornbeak, “The Other Mrs. Monta- 
gu,” which will describe and illustrate Mrs. Montagu’s relations 
with the proletarian poets, her philanthropic and humanitarian ac- 
tivities, and her experiences as manager of the family coal mines in 
the north of England. Meanwhile, I propose, merely as an illustra- 
tion of what the collection holds, to show still another side of her 
personality, the romantic and impressionable woman who was 
keenly sensitive to the newer intellectual fashions of her day. Re- 
becca West, in a recent sketch of Mrs. Montagu, suggests this aspect 
of her nature without developing it: “She had elected to live the 
classical life by the calm application of wisdom; her century in- 
formed her that it was proper to do so. But she was a romantic by 
temperament.”” To show Mrs. Montagu’s romantic side I have 
chosen from her unpublished correspondence letters on three well- 
known phases of the eighteenth-century “romantic”: love of the 
wilder aspects of nature, interest in Gothic architecture and medi- 
evil literature, and the contemplation of divine wisdom as revealed 
in physical nature.® 


II 
Interest in the wilder aspects of nature was not uncommon before 
Mason published, in 1775, Gray’s enthusiastic letters on the Alps. 
When Mrs. Montagu crossed the Belgian hills to Spa in the summer 
of 1763, her enthusiasm was closely tied to the sublime in Burke 
and in Ossian. In a passage omitted by Blunt from her letter to Mrs. 


Vesey, July 14, 1763, she expresses a love of mountain storms that 
points toward Byron: 


6John Doran, A Lady of the Last Century (London, 1873). 

"From Anne to Victoria: Essays by Various Hands, ed. Bonamy Dobree (Lon- 
don, 1937), p. 187. 

8All references are to uncatalogued letters in the Montagu Collection in the 


Huntington Library. The letters are reproduced faithfully except that superior 
letters have been lowered. 
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Our journey from Liege in respect of roads was bad enough but the 
unusual wildness of the Country made amends for it. On the summit of 
a bleak Mountain we had a violent hurricane which gave all the terror 
to the sublime which our friend Mr. Burke desires. As I had been read- 
ing Ossian I imagined the spirits of Loda were riding over our heads, 
the deep voiced thunder was a fine accompaniment to all these horrors. 
The storm soon subsided, & the black clouds now & then casting a shade 
on some of the wood, while others were gilded by the sun made most 
charming prospects & from the preceding rains the mountains poured 
down torrents from their sides, so that I imagine we saw this Country 
in the state’best suited to its form & features. 


In her letter to Lord Lyttelton from Spa, July 27, 1763, Mrs. Mon- 
tagu describes at length the pleasing quality that comes from a 
combination of wild nature and superstition, as well as from melan- 
choly poetry derived from such scenes: 


A few years ago, an English Gentleman cut with admirable taste some 
winding walks all round the mountains here, so that you ascend & de- 
scend them without much labour, & at the summit of the hill you have 
the most noble prospect imaginable. Your eye travels over a wide circuit 
of country, of the most solemn & solitary kind I ever saw, & the other 
day as Mrs Carter & I were looking down on the Town of Spa from 
the mountain, the Cordeliers walk’d in procession with the Host; the 
deep voice of the chaunting, the grave & measured pace of the pro- 
cession added much to the gloomy air of our prospect, & it deepen’d 
the murmur of the falling floods and shed a browner horror on the 
woods. I will own to your Lordship that I would rather have had some 
Druids performing their mystick rites on the mountain, than have seen 
a Romish superstition in the valley; however, whatever seems to in- 
voke the presence 


of powers unseen & mightier far than we 


gives the mind a religious horror, & of all the species of terror, I will 
affirm, even in the teeth of Mr. Burk, the superstitious is the most sub- 
lime. I wish’d to have had Mr. Masons Caractacus in my pocket, my 
imagination so assisted wd have assembled the Druids & brought the 
Brittish Hero before my eyes. If we have any series of fine weather I 
shall have great delight in wandering over these majestick scenes of na- 
ture with my classical friend Mrs Carter. In the few walks we have been 
able to take, we have always from some poet found a proper motto for 
every picture, & I think one of the greatest pleasures poetry now gives 
me, is, when the objects before me bring to my mind some fine passage; 
for one recollects it with the same spirit with which it was written b 

the author, & I often feel on such occasions the truth of what Shake- 
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speare advances, that the scholars melancholly is poetical. Indeed it is 
one of the great advantages of poetry, that it gives such a modulation to 
the softest & lowest tones of the mind, that even vacant air, a pathless 
desart, a wild & dreary forest, can suggest a thousand pleasing ideas, & 
where other dispositions would find only the dismal or the terrible, the 
poetical one finds the noble and sublime. 


Three years later Mrs. Montagu made a trip into the Scottish 
Highlands and became even more enthusiastic over the wild scenery. 
Here she was gradually introduced to a picturesque landscape like 
that of the Italian painters admired by the romantics. On August 9 
she wrote to her husband:° 


I was at Ld Hoptons on thursday. The situation is prodigiously fine, the 
beauties of it are sublime, on the front stretches a vast canal as it were 
before the house, rocks & mountains rise at a distance, & little Islands in 
the sea diversifye the view. The house is very grand on the outside the 
inside is not so fine as some of our best English seats. I have an invitation 
to Ld Hoptons Brothers place which is more beautiful still tho not so 
great. I never saw prospect in England that cd vye with these. Claude 
Lorraine & Salvator Rosa seem to have combined in all the landscapes, 
for there is the richest cultivated land before you in many places with 
sharp rocky Hills rising behind it. 


The actual journey into the Highlands is enthusiastically de- 
scribed to her sister Mrs. Scott, to Lord Lyttelton, and to Mrs. 
Vesey, but best of all to Mrs. Carter, whom she always addressed 
“my dear Friend.” The first letter, written August 18 near Glasgow, 
gives the realistic setting, in which Mrs. Montagu and Dr. Gregory, 
her friend and guide, drive into the mountains in two post chaises 
and with an entourage of servants.*° 


I am returning from Inverary; what I saw in my road thither cannot be 
described in a short time. The Lakes, the Mountains, & the rocks I have 
seen have so effaced all former objects, that I consider our Mountains at 
Spa as mole hills . .. Every Gentleman thinks it is his duty to accomo- 
date strangers, They attend you, they lodge you, & what you know is 
more than meat & drink to me they amuse & please. They are learned 
& well bred. Dr. Gregory attends kindly on me, he & I philosophise & 


®*This extract immediately precedes that published by Blunt, I, 145, where the 
romantic Castle of Edinburgh is described. 

10The description of the whole journey is given by extracts in Blunt, I, 143-47, 
but the wilder passages are omitted by him. 
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talk of Mrs Carter in my post chaise, Susan follows in another. Ned & 
Kit drive me. As to Ned he is truely miserable that he does not find so 
good stable as in England, & wd prefer Lincoln fenns with best oats & 
old hay to all the wild beauties we have seen & scotch stables. Harry is 
angry the people dont speak Welch, & Woodhouse thinks a Warwick- 
shire accent wd mend their dialect. 


Safely back at Denton on September 19, she sends Mrs. Carter a 
long description of how at night they read Ossian and “felt a 
stronger enthusiasm than mere words could inspire.” When they 
stopped at the stream of Cona, “on whose banks Ossian sung his 
sublimest strains,” they ate broiled fish freshly caught, and she 
imagined she heard “the sweet voice of Cona in the blast of the 
Desart, and saw Malvina weeping in the mist which veild the sum- 
mit of the mountains.” The sublimity of the setting took her out of 
the petty world: 


Sometimes the rocks hung threatening over our heads, in some places 
the torrents had washd away the earth, & the bare skeleton of some 
mountain appeard. .. . The cheeks of the mountains were furrowd by 
the falling streams, & the grey moss of age grew upon them; here & 
there a fir tree shatterd by a thousand storms, & huge rocks that had 
roll’d half way down, & waited another earthquake to compleat its 
journey, formd the terrible sublime. Never was my imagination so 
amazed. 


Later she proposed to Mrs. Carter in a sentimental letter (dated 
“the 28”) that they get a house in the Highlands where they will 
drink goat’s whey and read Ossian and Greek poetry. But when she 
got back to the Lowland country, Mrs. Montagu was quick to 
point out that there is also a charm in the picturesque of more peace- 
ful scenes. She loves the simple countryside, which inspires melan- 
choly rather than the fear inspired by the vast objects of the High- 
lands; that was epic, while Mr. Montagu’s estate on the bank of the 
Tees is pastoral; she writes to Lord Lyttelton from Denton, Octo- 
ber 13, 1766: “Sweet vallies full of fine Cattle, hanging woods down | 
to the river, swelling hills crownd with stately oaks & beech; at a 
little distance a very pretty village.” 

In the same vein she describes Lord Kames’s place at Blair Drum- 
mond, in a letter to Mrs. Vesey, Denton, November 4, 1766: 
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You cannot imagine any thing more delightfull than a walk by the side 
of a rapid River where there are many natural cascades & beautifull 
rocks on the right hand; on the left, a deep wood, in view the ruined 
Castle of the Regent Murray . . . at my departure Ld Kames attended 
me to Stirling Castle, which is situated on a high rock, it commands a 
fine prospect, but the River runs in a line more crooked than the line of 
beauty, so that it seems to form various pools, & is less beautifull than 
the gentle serpentine. 


Ill 

The picturesque in nature is closely tied up with the picturesque 
in art, with Gothic architecture, and with the “Gothic ancestors” 
and their writings. “Our Gothick ancestors like their Gothick archi- 
tecture,” wrote Mrs. Montagu to Lord Bath in an undated letter in 
the 1762 folder, “are fine objects consider’d as publick edifices; 
there is strength and solemnity in the structure, and a kind of irreg- 
ular greatness which one looks upon with respect.” In 1762 Mrs. 
Montagu was reading older English literature with great interest: 
on June 17 she wrote to Mrs, Carter about Richard Hurd’s Letters 
on Chivalry and Romance; on September 1 in a letter to her sister 
she refers to Chaucer as “the Father of British poetry”; in a letter to 
Mrs. Vesey on September 7 she pays her respect to King Arthur’s 
round table; in a fragment in the 1763 folder she commends Amadis 
de Gaul as a romance for its adventures, its giants, and its dragons; 
and in a long critical letter to Mrs. Carter on October 3, inspired 
by reading Hurd, she compares classical and Gothic mythology and 
discusses the possible influence of Celtic on Milton. 

The reading of Thomas Warton’s Observations on the Fairy 
Queen, however, set off some of Mrs. Montagu’s best criticism on 
the older literature, in which she definitely upholds imagination over 
reason. In a letter to Mrs. Carter on September 9, 1762, she writes: 


I have been reading Mr Warton on Spencers fairy queen in his new 
augmented edition. Spencer is now little read from not being well 
understood. Mr Wartons notes will explain him to those who know little 
of our old legends & ancient manners, & I wish to see Spencer restored 
to his due rights in the realm of Parnassus. Mr Warton is a learned, in- 
genious, & eae writer, not only familiar with the classicks but well 
versed in Gothick lore. I am glad some of our modern witts do not 
superciliously overlook those ages in which there were great Hero’s 
& great poets tho all of Gothick structure. As Fable sometimes among 
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a credulous people obtains as history, true history with a speculative 
sceptical people will pass for fable. If it were not for some of these 
searchers into the manners of the dark ages, Froissarts history wd in time 
be set beside Amadis de Gaul on the Romance shelf. Mr de Voltaire has 
made Philosophers of the Muses of Memory, & when they should relate 
they reason. I require fact not on at their hands, & am sorry to see 
them diverted from their proper business. 


In somewhat the same vein but so skillfully expressed as to deserve 
quoting, she wrote to Lord Bath from Sandleford on September 
12, 1762: 


In the true order of things the Poet should introduce the critick, but 
as Spenser has been long neglected, I wish the critick may reproduce 
the Poet. I value much those parts of Mr Warton that serve to illustrate 
the design of the Poet, to justify by history what now has the air of 
empty fiction & to shew us from whence many allusions were borrow’d; 
as to the lesser criticisms I own they are always tiresome to me. I am 
glad to see a man of classical taste not despising the Gothick learning. 
I have the same respect for it that I have for their architecture, I feel a 
veneration for their edifices tho I do not approve their style. There is 
something rudely great, & majestically severe in the sentiments & man- 
ners of our Forefathers, & I think we neglect too much that part of our 
history which gives the manners of the different ages. As in an ignorant 
& credulous age fables obtain belief as facts, so in a refined & sceptical 
one facts are in danger of passing for fables. Modern witts have taught 
the Daughters of Memory to reason when they should relate. Deep 
historians like modest travellers are afraid to tell the wonders of the 
countries they have seen, and customs widely differing from our own. 
Froissart in a few years will stand on the Romance shelf with Amadis de 
Gaul. The poets who write of Gothick manners must follow them. 
Truth is the great support of all things, even fiction must lean upon it. 
The mind disdains and rejects mere delusion & reverie, & is as disatisfied 
with a Poet who makes his work without any support of fact, as with 
the philosopher who has presented us with a World without Matter. 


She praises older English writers, in a letter to Lord Bath, No- 
vember 22, 1763, by criticizing Churchill for plundering from 
them: 


I never could read twenty lines of Churchill’s poetry at a time, it is all 

atchwork. There is hardly a a gee sentence in his works; the second 
ine is very rarely connected with the first. He has taken scraps from 
every english poet from Robert de Langland the Predecessor of Chaucer 
to the present times, but especialy from the poets of the black letter, & 
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he has darken’d, hardend, & stiffend his compositions with a mixture of 
Persius & Juvenal. His admired picture of famine is stolen from Robert 
Sackville first Earl of Dorset in the time of queen Elizabeth. Our old 
English Poets drew characters well; they were rough painters, & with 
very coarse colours & a harsh outline gave true pictures of nature. Their 
manner is unpolish’d, their allegories are tedious & their language is now 
obsolete, so they are little read, & a modern writer may steal undetected 
by most people; but as I look upon the progress of literature as a very 
interesting part of history, I read these uncouth authors whenever I can 
meet with them. They have their merit too, their characters are taken 
from real life. 


Like other romantic critics, Mrs. Montagu was greatly interested 
in Ossian, not only because of her personal interest in James Mac- 
pherson but also because she loved the wildness of the lines. We 
have already seen how she associated Ossian with the wild storms 
in the mountains on the road to Spa and with the scenery of the 
Scottish Highlands. She gives her reasons for this enthusiasm in a 
letter to Benjamin Stillingfleet from Spa, August 9, 1763, in a pas- 
sage omitted by Blunt (I, 54): 


When we have a fine day I strole about with my classical friend Mrs 
Carter & from some poet we find a motto for every prospect. These 
scenes to some people may vi gg dismal, but as Shakespear says, the 
scholars melancholly is poetical, & I feel the same delight in looking on 
these wild & noble scenes that I did in reading Fingal & Temora. I have 
scarce poetical enthusiasm enough to feel raptures in reading the song 
of the bards by my fireside, but recollected in such places as originally 
inspired them I have all the pleasing intoxication of poetry. 


When Mrs. Montagu in 1767 visited Alnwick and Hulne Abbey 
(“nothing can be more Gothick,” she confided to Mrs. Carter), the 
picturesqueness of the situation was made more exciting by having 
Thomas Percy, the collector of ancient English poetry, show her 
the beauties of the place. On September 10, 1767, she wrote from 
Denton to the Bishop of Carlisle: 


Mr Percy, as I was a friend of yours, shew’d me great civilities, & with 
all the spirit of a Poet, a Virtuoso, & an Antiquarian, shew’d me the 
various beauties, & uncommon features of the environs of Alnwick. He 
went with me in my Post chaise round the Dukes improvements, & to 
see Hulne Abbey. The environs of Alnewick are such as one would wish 
round a Castle. Every thing about it has a kind of hostile air. The Moun- 
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tains seem to have been cast there when the Giants made war on Olym- 
- instead of softly whispering rivulets torrrents roar through the 

allies, & those Vallies are as it were fortified by Rocks. The whole 
Country presents one with a great page of Gothick history. 


On September 12, 1767, she describes the same scene to Leonard 
Smelt in a passage that combines wild scenery and moss-grown walls 
and Ossian: 


The road leads to a dreadfull precipice from whose height you look 
upon a vast a magnificently rude, at the bottom winds the 
River Alne. On a little Hill on the edge of the River you behold with 
religious veneration the moss grown walls & ivy crowned turrets of 
Hulne Abby, the first foundation of the Carmelite order in England, 
founded in the reign of Henry the 3d. Now I believe you all think you 
have quitted the fertile plains long enough, & will be glad to return to 
them from the terrible beauties of this rough Country. I look upon this 
whole thing as a fragment of Ossian. The hill of storms, the angry 
floods, ghosts sighing in the blasts of the mountains, the rude rocks, the 
Cave of the Hunter, whatever makes the epick beauties in the book of 
nature is here. 


The following winter Mrs. Montagu had collected Percy for her 
group of “bluestocking philosophers” who dined regularly at her 
Hill Street house in London. “He is a very ingenious. man,” she 
writes to Mrs. Vesey on February 2, 1768, “has many anecdotes of 
ancient days, historical as well as poetical.” Thus was the bluestock- 
ing combined with the romantic. And yet her interest in exotic 
literature did not stop with the older English or the Celtic, for on 
June 4, presumably in 1770, she wrote her husband about the beau- 
ties of the Oriental poems in William Jones’s collection: 


I have lately been reading some beautiful pieces of Oriental poetry 
translated by a Mr Jones who has an astonishing faculty for languages. 
The greatest fault I find with these poems is the reverse of what we 
complain of in our climate, the sky is ever clear, the sun fervent & 
bright, the flowers overpower with their fragrance & the birds inces- 


santly sing. The Poets of less happier climates & less luxuriant Souls wd - 


sometimes introduce a Storm or paint a desart, which wd give an agre- 
able variety. One sees plainly that if the Eastern Languages were known 
to us they have Authors in the East who wd share the Temple of Fame 
with those of the Western World, & Europe wd not assume all literary 


glory. 
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IV 


From these samples it is clear that Mrs. Montagu was sensitive 
to the intellectual fashions that later flowered into what we term 
“romantic.” When she became philosophical about nature, however, 
especially in her letters to Mrs. Carter and to Lord Bath, she found 
it very easy to drift into sentimentality until the practical side of 
her temperament checked her romantic reveries. Yet even under 
the bookish style of her philosophical letters, there is the sincerity 
that is later reflected in Wordsworth’s poetry on the theme of di- 
vine wisdom revealed in the contemplation of nature. This is shown 
in a letter to Lord Bath, August 8, 1762 (extract in Blunt, I, 31), 
where after describing her dislike of public places where there are 
no friends, she speaks of the joys of solitude and contemplation: 


If I cannot enjoy my friends society, then I wish for solitude. When I 
am sitting in my garden, I can add myself to the whole mass of created 
beings. I consider some insects feeding on a flower which like them was 
call’d forth by the rising sun, & whose race & task of life will end with 
its decline. My imagination can travel on, till it gets to those planets 
whose revolution round the sun is many years in accomplishing. From 
thence I can rise to the contemplation of that great Being, before whom, 
these planets & their inhabitants fade like the morning flower & the 
frail insect, while he remains unchanged in his permanent existence. 
Nearly allied to the insect, graciously adopted by the eternal, I find no 
foundation for pride, no pretence for discontent. My hopes, fears, de- 
sires, interests, are all lost in the vast ocean of infinity & Eternity. Dare 
I find fault with the form or fashion of any thing that relates to me 
in the presence of him before whom all modes & forms pass away, to 
whose duration all the systems of Worlds beyond Worlds, & suns be- 
yond suns, are more transient than the flowers of our parterres are to us. 
From these thoughts I draw a philosophick peace & tranquillity for 
what atom in this stupendous system shall presume to find fault with its 
place & destination. 


Again in a letter to Mrs. Carter, June 5, 1764, she tells how she 
passed her first week at her country place at Sandleford by sitting 
in the garden listening to the birds morning and night and to “the 
noontide hum of insects,” and how from them she got a solace not 
to be found in books: 


I was too agreably amused even to want to read much, and what can 
one read so agreably as the great volume of infinite wisdom in this fair 
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creation! In books of doctrine how much false reasoning! in history 
how many shocking facts! in poetry how many dangerous allurements! 
But while one contemplates the creatures who have instinct for their 
guide there is no error nor mischief, nor vice to offend one. The same 
wise wisdom that taught the day spring to know his place, teaches the 
insect where to find his food, and the little bird where to make his nest. 
When one considers the majesty of his power in his great works, the 
tenderness of his mercies in his lesser, i saat things fade in ones es- 
teem, & can have no part of ones admiration. 


But Mrs. Montagu was a realist when it was necessary. The quiet 
lady who knew how to manage thriving coal mines in the north of 
England also knew when to check the rush of sentimental enthu- 
siasm. For example, in a letter to Lord Lyttelton, May 24, 1764, she 
begins with a study of “the great volume of Divine Wisdom” as 


revealed in springtime and ends with the misery she sees around her 
at Sandleford: 


Philosophers, Poets, Divines give poor lessons compared to a summers 
day. The quire of birds in the morning, the noontide humm of winged 
insects, the evenings lowing of the cattle, the song of Philomela at night 
while the stars glitter around leads minds to the great Author of all 
Being. . . . But it is time to check my enthusiasm, & indeed I should 
fancy myself dans le meilleur de tous les mondes possible, if I was not 
apply’d to from the sick & the miserable very often. [She describes 
poverty resulting from a hard winter.] If the coal mines prosper & Mr 
Montagu gives me a share of them, I will always keep a certain sum by 
me, for whirlwinds, floods, & fire. Money is realy a fine thing, when, 
like a magicians wand, it can rebuild houses, & bid harvests rise in places 
where desolation reigns. 


To Mrs. Vesey on June 5, 1764, she gushes in even more senti- 
mental style about nature, only to return to humorous reality in the 
manner of Sterne: 


In the evening I went out in my post chaise, admired the prospects 
gilded by the setting sun in some places, darkend by the lengthend 
shadows in others, drove thro’ the villages where the labourer was re- 
turning from his work, the children from school; the cows going from 
milking to their pasture, & the sheep retiring to the fold. From these the 
mind catches the tone of peace & a disposition to repose, & I used to re- 
turn to my dressing room, pass an hour or two reading till the night 
had hung forth her golden lamps & Philomel began to chaunt her love 
labourd song, then I took another walk in my garden . . . Least you 
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should envy me, if you are at Dublin, I will confess, I am now sitting 
by the fireside. A northeast wind has blasted all the rural scene, & the 
garlands on the brow of May began to fade a week ago. 


Such letters as these reveal Mrs. Montagu’s real nature better 
than commentary. She was a combination of the romantic and the 
realist, the bluestocking and the business woman, the collector of 
celebrities and the plain everyday woman. Nowhere did she show 
her domestic nature better than in her letters to her sister, Mrs. 
Scott, which have been neglected because they contain little of the 
brilliance of her letters to Lord Lyttelton and Mrs. Carter, nothing 
of the effusive sentiment of those to Lord Bath and Mrs. Vesey, and 
little about her literary friends. The Huntington collection has 
numerous unpublished letters to Mrs. Scott that reveal Mrs. Mon- 
tagu as the plain woman with no frills or pretence, but two short 
quotations will illustrate the point and at the same time serve as an 
antidote to the romantic side shown in this article. The first is Mrs. 
Montagu’s account of going to court with Mrs. Pulteney on the first 
appearance of the Queen after the birth of a child in 1768: “My 
cloaths were heavy & I was very weary, & reflected often on the 
honest proverb that pride is painful. Both their Majesties were very 
gracious to me, but still my uncourtly legs aked abominably. I was 
realy in pain for the queen who looked much fatigued, & I think 
after lying in such a laborious day is enough to kill her, & all one 
hears of her makes one love her.” The other is the frank account, in 
a letter dated September 27, 1767, of the part she was beginning to 
play in the management of Mr. Montagu’s coal mines: 


My imagination is apt to sport in the regions of poetry but every one 
knows no harvests are reapd there. I have long seen that Mr Montagus 
estate was capable of considerable improvement, & urged it to him; he 
being averse to trouble was always angry, & for fear of having the 
visionary tipp’d upon me I durst not get any of my family to speak to 
him. With the profoundest mystery I shall proceed in all these matters, 
& when the money comes into my pocket no one shall hear it clink, for 
they will be > to say it is Counters which I mistook for guineas. I 
have got Mr Montagu a handsome round sum already by his Colliery, 
tho the coal trade labours under strange difficulties at present. .. . I 
think all is in so regular a system now, I shall have little trouble for the 
future, but if my Lady Fortune was a witt, I shd think she had a mind to 
make fun of a man of Mr Montagus disposition when she gave him his 
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various properties in Northumberland & the County of Durham, Coal 
Mines great & small, lead mines, stone quarries, Way leaves, Staith rents, 
Brick ground. 


These samples from the richness of the Montagu collection are 
enough to show Mrs. Montagu as a very versatile, intelligent, and 
capable woman. As she playfully confesses to her sister in a letter, 
December 26, 1767, she is “a Critick, a Coal owner, a Land Steward, 
a sociable creature,” and therefore she must write and write, even 
though the doctors have forbidden her to do so because of the pain- 
ful disorder in her jaws and teeth. With her teeth aching and her 
husband away at Sandleford, she chases boredom by inviting to din- 
ner “Scavans, Beaux esprits, le Beau monde, le bon ton, & all the sorts 
& kinds of things that make up society.” Her life was never empty 
or dull, and her record of it in the letters lovingly preserved by her 
correspondents is lively and rewarding. 
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George Sandys and Two “Uncollected” Poems* 


By Ricwarp Beate Davis 


Gwe SANDYS, early seventeenth-century traveler and poet, is 
known generally for his translation of Ovid’ and paraphrases 
of the Scriptures.’ Very little original verse from his pen remains 
extant, and this little is widely scattered. In his first published work, 
his prose A Relation of a Journey Begun An: Dom: 1610,' he in- 
cluded his “Hymn to the Redeemer” and a few classical adapta- 
tions. At the end of his Paraphrase upon the Divine Poems® he had 
printed his “Deo. Opt. Max.,” his hymn of thanksgiving to his God, 
who had brought him home safely after his varied and dangerous 
adventures in the East and in America. 

Besides these, his dedicatory poems’ to the royal family are gen- 
erally known. A few years ago the present writer added conjectur- 
ally to the brief list dedicatory poems to the Queen of Bohemia and 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury.’ These latter two, appearing in 
manuscript inserted in a copy® of the 1638 Parapbrase once owned 
by the Earl of Arundel, were signed in each case by “G.S.” Sandys’ 


*The material for this paper was gathered while the writer was a John Simon 
Guggenheim Fellow. 


10vid’s Metamorphosis (1st ed., London, 1626; enlarged and revised ed., with 
allegorical commentaries, London, 1632). For later editions of this and Sandys’ 
other works, see Fredson Bowers and Richard B. Davis, “George Sandys: a Biblio- 
graphical Catologue of Printed Editions in England to 1700,’ New York Public 
Library Bulletin (in press, 1948-9). 

24 Paraphrase upon the Psalmes of David (London, 1836); A Paraphrase upon 
the Divine Poems (London, 1638). For other editions see Bowers and Davis, Joc. 
cit. 

8(London, 1615). There were eight later editions in the seventeenth century. 


4(1615 ed.), p. 167. This poem was occasioned by his visit to the Holy Sepulcher 
at Jerusalem. 


5(1638 ed.), pp. 31-33 of final section. 
SAll editions of Sandys’ Ovid, his Paraphrases, and his Christ’s Passion (tr. from 
Hugo Grotius’ Christus Patiens) are dedicated to Charles I (A Relation when he 


was Prince), with additional dedicatory poems in some volumes “To the Queen” 
and “To the Prince.” 


"Richard B, Davis, “Two New Manuscript Items for a George Sandys Bibli- 
ography,” Papers of the Bibliographical Society of America, XXXVII (3d Quarter, 
1943), 215-22. 

8Now in the collections of the Library Company of Philadelphia. 
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position’ in the court circle of Charles I, the location and signature 
of the poems, and their general resemblances in meter and phrase to 
other works of his determined them almost positively as Sandys’ 
own. 

Recently the writer has come upon two more poems possibly by 
George Sandys, and upon further evidence that the previously dis- 
covered verses “To the Queene of Bohemia” are Sandys’ work. The 
two new poems are from widely different sources, and must be con- 
sidered separately. 


I 

The poem to Elizabeth of Bohemia, sister of Charles I, previously 
and tentatively identified as Sandys’ from the manuscript version, 
is printed in a copy”® of A Paraphrase upon the Divine Poems (1638, 
STC 21725b) now in the Folger Shakespeare Library. The verses 
beginning “Crownes are the Sport of Fortune. . . ,” occur on the 
recto (the verso being blank) of a leaf immediately following (*),, 
and face the prose dedication to King Charles. In the same book, 
on the verso (the recto being blank) of a leaf following (gs) and 
preceding H; (the beginning of the text of A Paraphrase upon the 
Psalmes,* is printed the new set of dedicatory verses “To the 
Queene of Bohemia.” The verses follow immediately the dedicatory 
poems to the King and Queen for the “Psalmes” section and com- 
mentary poems to the author by Lord Falkland and Dudly Digges. 
The printer’s double rule in the position of the running title and 
the type itself conform with those of the rest of the volume. 

As long ago as 1876, W. Carew Hazlitt, in describing a copy of 
the 1648 edition of A Paraphrase upon the Divine Poems, observed 
that “the dedication found in some copies of the folio of 1638 to 
Elizabeth of Bohemia is not reproduced.””* A search of major Eng- 

%See Richard B. Davis, “The Early Editions of George Sandys’s Ovid: the Cir- 


cumstances of Production,” Papers of the Bibliographical Society of America, 
XXXV (4th Quarter 1941), 255-76. 

10The copy, bought from Quaritch, seems to be in “original binding.” It is the - 
Harmsworth copy. For a description of this copy, see Bowers and Davis, loc. cit. 

11The “Psalmes,” originally published separately, in this edition follow “A 
Paraphrase upon Job.” 

12Collections and Notes 1867-1876 (London 1876), p. 372. It is possible that 
Hazlitt saw the copy now in the Folger Library. An examination of at least two 
dozen copies in England, Scotland, and America failed to disclose another such 
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lish and American libraries, however, disclosed no other copy of the 
second poem, and no other printed copy of the first. 

Because of her personal beauty and because she was the symbol 
of the Protestant cause in Europe, Elizabeth was the subject of 
many English poetic effusions. In the year in which these verses 
were probably written, 1638, she was in exile in Holland. There 
she welcomed many English visitors, and it is probable that the 
Queen received a volume containing this tribute from one of these, 
if not from the author himself.** The first set of verses was in deca- 
syllabic couplets.* The second set, printed below, is in the octo- 
syllabic couplets Sandys used frequently. 


To the Queene of Bohemia. 
No Seas can from your service part 
The fervor of an English Hart. 
For you we Vows to Heaven direct; 
While ready Swords Command expect. 
Or were our old Devotion dead, 
Or had we all on Lotus fed, 
Yet your sweet Image would beget 
In our cold Breasts a sacred Heat; 
And we, like those swift Orbes above, 
Be led by our First-movers Love. 
Here, in the volume of this Booke, 
On your alternate Fortunes looke: 
In David’s Wrongs, your Sufferance view; 
His Courage paralel’d by You: 
Sauls Malice, in your violent Foes; 
Who Powr’s, ordained by Heaven, oppose. 
Blest with a like returne of Grace, 
From proud Oppressors may your Race 
Win both the Rights of Birth and Choice; 





copy, and the Union Catalogue cards descriptive of many other copies fail to 
mention the presence of these dedications. It is possible that the Folger copy may 
be a presentation copy to Elizabeth, though there is no evidence of this, other 
than these dedications. 

18There is no evidence that Sandys left England in the 1630’s, though it is quite 
possible that as a member of the court circle he had been sent on a mission to 
Elizabeth, as others had been. 


14Richard B. Davis, “Two New Manuscript Items,” loc. cit., p. 220, gives the text 
of the first dedication “To the Queene of Bohemia” from the manuscript version. 


This text differs from the printed version only in a few minor matters of spelling 
and punctuation. 
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And in their sudden falls rejoyce. 

May th’Omen of a Prophets Name, 

The Influence of our Authors Flame, 
Draw a prophetick Virtue down, 

And with Successe these Wishes crowne. 


II 


The second new poem is much more doubtfully ascribed to 
Sandys. For some years the present writer has been attempting to 
locate a poem by Sandys which seems to be referred to in a seven- 
teenth-century commonplace book. The allusion is in a few verses™* 
signed “Si: Butteris,”** commendatory lines of the kind prefixed to 
many of Sandys’ works: 


To his deserving frende Mr G: Sands on his dreame 


Thy work (Deare frind) revives the long hidd flame 
Of my old Love to the Muses: Such a name 

Such glorious raptures soe Devine a theame 

So Sinnowy, soe compact; as twere a dreame 

dropt from Apollos Rayes must needs inspire 
Earthy Complexions wth caelestiall fire 

As thy sweete layes devyne, wch gently flow 
ffrom those pure springs to wch Th’ old Poetts owe 
Theire admir’d straynes. And [though?] thou please to call 
Them but a Dreame, I dare and will install 
Amongst best poems; for who reades wth care 

Shall finde yt Morpheus had therein no share 


Poems concerned with dreams or entitled “A Dream” are fairly 
common in seventeenth-century commonplace books, but with one 
exception there is nothing in content or ascription in any the pres- 
ent writer has seen to connect it with George Sandys. The one 
exception, however, was located recently in the Folger Shakespeare 
Library. It is in a manuscript commonplace book” of about the 
year 1660, is entitled “A Dream,” and concludes with the author’s 


15Bodleian Library, Ashmole MS 38, fol. 138. The verses are printed, with 
modernized spelling, in Richard Hooper, The Poetical Works of George Sandys, 
(London 1872), I, lxxiv-lxxv. Hooper gives the reference as “Ashmole MS. 38, 
No. 184.” 

16] have been unable to find any biographical information concerning Butteris 
(or “Botreaux,” as the index to the MS volume lists parenthetically after “Butteris”). 

17MS. 2071.6. 
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initials “G.S.”** Though there is little or nothing in the content to 
which Butteris’ reference furnishes a clue, it appears in a volume of 
poems by Sandys’ contemporaries and particular intimates, among 
them three—Lord Falkland, Thomas Carew, and Henry King— 
who had written commendatory verses printed in Sandys’ A Para- 
phrase upon the Divine Poems. The decasyllabic couplet, which 
Sandys had a considerable part in shaping for English use,’* is used 
throughout,” though less effectively than is usual with Sandys, The 
comparative awkwardness of the lines, and the fact that its “light” 
and secular theme was not in accordance with the avowed serious- 
ness of most of the religious paraphrases and translations of his later 
years, may have been reasons for not allowing it to appear in print.” 
On the other hand, it is not at all out of keeping with the theme or 
detail of the translation of Ovid’s Metamorphosis, or with the sen- 
suous or sensual themes and imagery of his Paraphrase upon the 
Song of Solomon.” Of course it can easily be but another evidence 
that any of the most pious of the Caroline poets could, on occasion, 
become the amorous cavalier. 


A Dream 
As I one night in Bed, revolving lay 


On the past Joys, o’ the foregoing Day; 

How her soft smiles my panting soul revive, 

How for her sake I swore I’de ever live 

Whilst thus in pleasing thoughts my houres I spent, 
And, thus enjoy’d the great’st ye most content; 
Sleeps Drousy God hovers o’re me a while 

And did at last with sleep my soul beguile. 


18The handwriting for this poem is probably of the 1660-1670 period, though 
there is more than one hand in the book. The “G.S.” signature in commonplace 
books of seventeenth-century poetry before 1660 seems almost invariably (from the 
present writer’s observation) to refer to George Sandys, Other “G.S.”s’ are prose 
writers (e.g., see “George Starkey,” in D. Bush, English Literature in the Earlier 
Seventeenth Century [Oxford 1945], p. 592). 

19See Ruth Wallerstein, “The Development of the Rhetoric and Metre of the 
Heroic Couplet, especially in 1625-1645,” PMLA, L, No. 1 (March 1935), 166-209. 

20Except for the three places in which three consecutive lines rhyme. 


21Of course there is no published volume of Sandys’ work at any period in which 
this would “fit,” as far as length is concerned. It would have to be appended much 
less naturally than was “Deo. Opt. Max.,” for example. 

22(London 1641). 
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Me thoughts [sic]; like pensive lovesick Swaines I chose. 
A solitary shady grove, for my repose; 

On a green Bank just by a sylver flood 

Whose curling Waves, flow’d o’re ye neigh’bring Wood, 
Where I with pleasure might behold those fields 
Which gratefull Nature out of Bounty yields, 
And with her charmes, my ravish’d soul might fill, 
And in Blest Thoughte I might enjoy her still; 

A noise: like yt. when Marss. sons prepare 
T’engage an Enemy or wage a War; 

My peacefull soul disturbs; but straight appear 
Such charmes, such Beauty, & such heavenly Joys 
They seem no more a trouble or a Noise. 

For lo! a numerous gracefull Train appears 

With sounding Trumps mellodious to the Eares, 
And no less pleasing to the ravish’d sight 
Appear’d those Joys, that even racking delight; 
The Queen of Loue that (Quondam) charming Maid. 
Seem’d the Bright Goddess, of this happy shade; 
The lovely graces, with the sprightly Boys, 

And a fair Train, of thousand other Joys. 

And other Glorious Nymphs, methought, I saw, 
But the most Fair, was Blest Cordelia. 

Whilst thus.amaz’d I view’d each charming Fair 
And heard with wonder Musick in the Air 

The Queen of Love accosting me said she; 

Hail swain; who thou ar’t who e’re she be; 

For none but lovesick swains repair, 

T’enjoy the sweets of this refreshing Air; 

Who e’re she be. I say, that thus thy racking heart 
Has captive made to Loves all-powerfull Dart. 
Despair not but expect from me such aid, 

You'll n’ere repent Your coming to this shade 
Then turning round she chose yt. lovely Maid 
Even yt. fair Nymph for whom a raging Fire 
Consumes my Breast, yet heightens my Desire[s? ]; 
To her Devoted ’tis for e’re I stand, 

Fear no Dire fate, to follow her command; 

Than thus The Goddess; Fairest of all thy Fair 
And charming Sex, with readiness prepare, 
T’accept this humble & no less deserving swain 
For all his suffrings, for all his racking Pain 

Make him amends, be kind, be Amorous too, 

As he to long with patience, has lov’d You 
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Tho cruelly treated still does his love pursue; 
At that she vanish’d with her glorious train, 
And all prov’d silent in this happy Plain; 
None left but she whom I so much desir’d 
Who with so true a flame my Breast had fir’d 
Then even raptur’d thus said 1; Now Now’s the time 
Blest Fair for thee to be forever mine 
[Then?] even Extas[ied?] with Joy I woke; 
Just when I wou’d my Love in melting strains have spoke 
When then I found this a Deluding + Snag 
Only th’ effects o’th’Louer’s constant Theme, 
What only he desires & just no more, 
I wish’d to Dream again, as I had Dream’t 

Before. 

G. S. 
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To Contributors 


Articles and notes contributed to The Huntington Library Quarterly 
should be typewritten on standard-size paper, double-spaced, with gen- 
erous margins, Prose quotations which exceed six lines in length should 
be single-spaced, without quotation marks and without indentation, 
unless the quotation begins a paragraph. Verse quotations of more than 
two lines in length should be single-spaced and centered. Footnotes 
should be numbered consecutively throughout the article and indicated 
in the text by superior figures. ‘They should appear at the bottom of 
the pase (or, if the writer prefers, all together at the end of the article), 
single-spaced, the first line indented, —— by the superior figure. 

In matters of form the Quarterly follows the University of Chicago 
Manual of Style (10th ed.; 1937) and in spelling it follows the pre- 
ferred use in Webster’s Dictionary (2d ed., unabridged; 1937). 

In quoted matter, unless there is strong reason for retaining the type 
peculiarities of the original, it is desirable to expand contractions, lower 
superior letters, substitute “v” for “u” (or vice versa), “j” for “i,” “w” 
for “vv,” etc., in accordance with modern usage. Greek should be trans- 
literated,and long quotations in Latin,Greek, or other foreign languages 
should be translated. If desirable, the original language may be repro- 
duced in footnotes. In every case clarity, both in typography and 
language, is the aim. 

The ordinary citation of a book includes the author’s name, the 
title of the book, place and date of publication, volume and page num- 
bers. The title is underscored to rot italics. [Example: V. S. Clark, 
History of Manufactures in the United States (New York, 1929), I, 
38-43.] The title of an article in a periodical or continuing series should 
be inclosed in quotation marks and followed by the title of the periodi- 
cal, [Example: Isaac Lippincott, “Industrial Influence of Lead in 
Missouri,” Journal of Political Economy, XX (1931), 695-715.] If the 
work is an edited one, the title should be followed by the editor’s 
name. [Example: Speeches, Correspondence and Political Papers of 
Carl Schurz, ed. Frederic Bancroft (New York, 1913), I, 55-57.] For 
a work lacking pagination, use the signature instead of page references: 
Sig. A3’. If a work cited is in a series, the name of the series, inclosed 
in quotation marks, followed by the serial number, if given, should 
precede the place of publication. [Example: C. R. Fish, The Civil Serv- 
ice and the Patronage (“Harvard Historical Studies,” XI; New York, 
1905), pp. 102-3.] If a particular edition of a work is cited, the number 


of the PTition precedes the place of publication. [Example: A Manual 
of Style (8th ed.; Chicago, 1925).] 
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